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Liberty Shall Live 


, * . An end to world strife and 
confusion! 

Let this he the war to conclusion! 
Ring out fail notes , clear and 
strong 

That the world may* again* hear 
Freedom’s song! 
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McUfOaUve 

CHAT 

The photographs on the cover and 
the frontispiece are supplied the Elec- 
trical Workers’ Journal by the 
Farm Security Administration, Some 
years ago the Farm Security Admin- 
istration brought Roy Stryker of Co- 
lumbia University to Washington to 
head their picture department. This 
service has been widened and it now 
gives a picture service to many other 
gov e l nm en t d ep a r f m e nts . 

• 

Roy Stryker has many important 
photographers of the United States on 
his staff. They have combed this coun- 
try for typical pictures in out-of-the- 
way places, and photographed thou- 
sands of Americans down-under — 
farmers, sharecroppers, industrial 
workers, laborers, family life, fac- 
tory life, farm life — so that their 
archives have become a picture gal- 
lery of America, 

• 

These photographs combine stark 
reality with artistic presentation. They 
have come a long way in telling the 
story of democracy through photog- 
raphy, They can do much to make 
Americans proud of the kind of life 
they live and the kind of people it 
has produced. To walk through the 
offices of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, photograph section, is to see 
America as it is, but to see it with 
pride and satisfaction. 
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Here in Narrow Frame Is a Picture of the Industry of Yesterday. Before Machine Production Arrived. 
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Two boxers enter the ring. Well matched, even in 
height and weight. Their age is the same. They come 
even from the same neighborhood and the same stable. 
They start sparring. They tangle. They slug. Early it 
is apparent that these evenly-matched boys are un- 
equal in one thing— stamina. One can take it; one can 
not. “I like the boy in green tights. He has the fighting 
heart.” 

\\ hether that fourth dimension of boxing ability is 
called “fighting heart,” stamina, guts, the ability to 
take it — -everyone recognizes an “indefinable quality” 
in pugilists — the ability to take punishment— a natural 
gift to come from behind and win. 

Not only in winning boxers but in winning race- 
horses, in all sports animals, this same indispensable 
quality is discernible. In fact, without it, contestants 
have no place in the sports world. Let no boy start a 
ring career without the fighting heart. Let no colt 
look toward the Derby, if he can not come from behind 
to win. 

If is no fanciful analogy as between boxers and 
fighting nations. Nations, like pugilists, have the fight- 
ing heart, or they don't. Nations have stamina, or they 
buckle under adversity. Italy’s lack of stamina for 
war has become a v&udevillian’s joke. China’s superb 
fighting zest has excited admiration of all peoples. 
Russia's stubborn refusal to bow its head before a con- 
queror is well known. France’s whimpering capitula- 
tion to the vandal brought disillusionment to millions. 
Nations win by stamina— like boxers. They must face 
adversity, and against odds, repel and conquer, or 
perish. 

Hitler, of course, has acted upon the assumption that 
the United States is without the fighting heart. In- 
deed Hitler has taken the position that democracy 
spells decadence, and arguing from this premise, 
Hitler declares that since the United States is a great 
democracy, it is decadent and incapable of defending 
its own interests. It is true, perhaps, that all democ- 
racies have weaknesses which can be easily exploited 
by an outside enemy. Hitler proved this preeminently 
with the fall of France. France’s fall was an inside 
job. Hitler was even bold enough to organize the fifth 
column in Russia, though it failed ignominiously. 

Democracies are tolerant, often complacent, good 
natured and slow to action, and these are not qualities 


that make for a martial nation. It is true that Hitler 
has exploited such weaknesses and has been successful 
at times in this exploitation. 

But Hitler has failed to read America rightly. Much 
of the good nature of Americans has arisen out of the 
kind of life they live. Placed in a land of great natural 
wealth, in a climate that enables men to spend energy 
lavishly, Americans have enjoyed a high standard of 
living coupled with freedom, and as a result they have 
enjoyed the real act of living. But Americans haven’t 
subdued a stubborn environment for two centuries for 
nothing. It hasn’t been all beer and skittles, Mr, Hitler, 
It has been a tough struggle and the pioneering Ameri- 
can spirit is notable for its hardness as well as for its 
generosity, and it is this hardness coupled with good 
nature which will win for the United States, 

Quite soon the United States may expect to see a 
new propaganda drive for peace emanating from 
Berlin. When this arrives, a great crisis will be 
reached in our national affairs and we will have an 
acid test of our stamina as a nation in making a 
decision to go forward rather than backward. 

That decision, we are sure, will be a positive de- 
cision in favor of subduing a ruthless marauder and 
gangster who has brought so much suffering and 
bloodshed to the world. There will follow months of 
difficult fighting, and the United States will need all 
the tenacity it can muster to hang on until there is 
some redress of balance between the armaments of the 
democracies and the totalitarian countries. The United 
States will win by the power of will and not by planes, 
tanks, artillery and battleships. In truth, war is but 
a fulfillment of a great nation's will. Determination 
is more important than arms. This has been proved 
over and over again in our own history. Valley Forge 
should be remembered when it was only by a heroic 
elevation of the human spirit through will power that 
the Colonies came through at all. 

It may well be that our destiny for several genera- 
tions will lie in the field of arms. It may well be that 
North America will have to become a gigantic fortress 
to repel the anti-democratic forces of the world. But 
this we must do for ourselves and for those who are to 
come after, and this we will do if we are true to the 
spirit and tradition of our fathers. 
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'Will 'JUetie He 

a LABOR SHORTAGE? 


I 

M MANPOWER is at least as essential 

M as aluminum, steel, rubber, or 

111 copper. Substitutes can be found 
for many basic materials, but human la- 
bor is the one element for which there is 
no substitute, without which all the raw 
materials and machines in the world are 
useless. Unless methods are devised to 
conserve and effectively allocate this most 
precious of all the factors of production, 
it may be that manpower will eventually 
prove to be the final and unbreakable 
bottleneck in the race to out-produce our 
enemies. The way in which the manpower 
this nation possesses is utilized will de- 
termine the success or failure of the war 
effort/ 1 

Thus expatiated the periodical called 
“ The Labor Market/' published by the 
Social Security Board of the United 
States, No one can gainsay this state- 
ment, and it places labor in the right per- 
spective in this great world crisis. This 
important periodical goes on to analyze 
the labor market and points out that in 
January, 1942, nearly 7,000,000 workers 
were engaged in activities necessary for 
the prosecution of the war. It goes on 
with a remarkable statement that by 
June — that is six months later — this fig- 
ure had jumped five and a half million to 
a grand total of 12 Li million men at work 
producing war munitions. Then forecast 
is made indicating that by the end of this 
year— December, 1942— another five mil- 
lion men will be added to reach the total 
of 11% million. Then this periodical fore- 
sees that by December, 1943, about one- 
sixth of the population will be directly 
engaged in war work; that is, 20 million 
men. These men have to come from some 
place. They cannot be extracted out of 
thin air, and in many instances they have 
been, up to now, lifted out of productive 
industries outside of farm workers. Al- 
ready, inroads are being made on farm 
workers. So great an industrial country as 
the United States cannot lift 20 million 
men and allocate them to war work with- 
out feeling it in other branches of ac- 
tivity, 

WASTE DECRIED 

This periodical goes on to say, “Our 
production goals require a tremendous 
expansion of the war-industry labor force 
at a time when shortages of skilled man- 
power have already given rise to wasteful 
and disruptive labor recruitment prac- 
tices/’ 

Perhaps this rather cryptic statement 
refers to the eagerness and zeal with 
which the Selective Service has taken 
man, many of them of fine skill, and put 
them in the armed forces. This was nat- 
urally to be expected under the stress of 
the hour when it was absolutely necessary 
to build a great army for the protection 
of our resources and lives. But the phrase, 
“shortage of skilled manpower/ 1 raises 
the question, will the United States actu- 
ally run into bottlenecks of labor as seri- 
ous and as difficult as the bottlenecks of 
production in the early stages of our de- 
fense effort? “Labor Market 1 ' places the 


A bearish 

report on the present and 
probable future status of 
manpower 

total labor force for the United States in 
1941, including armed forces, at 55,40O,- 
000; in 1942 at 58,700,000; in 1943, 62,- 
30000O, 

This periodical goes on to point out the 
new T sources anti new methods from which 
the additional workers must be taken i 
“These vast and complex shifts of work- 
ers can he achieved only by the fullest 
utilization of the manpower resources of 
the nation. Women will have to be drawn 
into the labor force to an extent never 
before achieved. Skills of Negroes and 
other minority groups will have to be 
used to the full. Large-scale migrations 
and shifts of the population have to be 
effectively guided; frictional losses due 
to these adjustments will have to be kept 
to a minimum by well-planned programs 
utilizing all of the capacities of the work 
force of each locality where war work is 
important. Contracts and new plants will 
have to be located in areas of labor sur- 
pluses or wherever curtailment will re- 
sult in large-scale layoffs/' 

M ALAD J U STED EM PLOY MENT 

All of this, of course, adds up to a defi- 
nite picture and probably an accurate one. 
On the other hand — and here is the nub of 
our article — it is possible that in forecast- 
ing, the statisticians of the Social Securi- 
ty Board and the U, S, Employment Serv- 
ice may not have taken in all the factors 
or visualized the scene in its entirety. 
For instance, in this very number, that is 
June, 1942, of “Labor Market/' the statis- 
ticians of the Social Security Board admit 
that up to now there has been no real 
shortage in construction workers. This is 
the statement: “Though stringencies, par- 
ticularly of skilled craftsmen, were re- 
ported in certain areas, there was no gen- 
eral shortage of construction workers. 
Construction labor stringencies would be 
greater at the present time but for two 
factors. First, the growing shortage of 
building materials has, in some localities, 
retarded the attainment of maximum con- 
struction activity. Secondly, war construc- 
tion projects have recruited labor from 
other industries and from agriculture, 
particularly in the southern states/' 

In this same number, this periodical 
points out that, although the number of 
unemployed construction workers in New 
York City declined from 60,000 to 48,000 
between April and May, no satisfactory 


solution has been devised for the city's 
unemployment problem. 

Quite recently, Donald M. Nelson, War 
Production chief, received a warning from 
his labor advisory committee that a slow- 
down or shutdown of as many as 1,00O 
war plants would occur during the next 
two months because of the shortage of 
war materials. At the same time an Army 
official, according to a writer in the 
Washington Post, estimated that the num- 
ber of plants which were likely to be 
slowed down would reach a total of 1,200. 
Here is an example of not only a malad- 
justment, dislocation and miscarriage of 
planning, but threatened unemployment 
in the midst of an all-nation effort to pro- 
duce. 

The labor group cooperating with the 
War Production Board asked Mr. Nelson 
to set up a unit to provide complete in- 
formation on lay-offs; that labor be given 
advance information on lay-offs; that high 
priority demands for materials be brought 
into line; that every effort be made to in- 
crease the production of scarce metals. 

LABOR SURPLUS HERE AND THERE 

New York City is not the only city 
where there is unemployment. Other cities 
of the United States show unemployment* 
In fact, there are more cities with partial 
unemployment than there are cities with 
full employment at this time. There seems 
to be just as much statistical evidence 
that there will be no labor shortage as 
there is to show that labor shortages are 
imminent. 

II 

In no place in the analyses of the stat- 
isticians of the Social Security Board is 
there an indication that they have taken 
into consideration the pattern of mech- 
anization which runs through all of our 
industrial efforts as a nation. The Elec- 
trical Workers* Journal has repeated- 
ly pointed out that the elimination of 
men by machines has been a habit in this 
country since 1870. It has been apparent 
that this tendency has been accentuated 
for a generation and surely one of the 
reasons for the breakdown of our econ- 
omy in 1929 was the elimination of men 
by machines. Technological unemploy- 
ment was a phrase loudly and persistent- 
ly voiced during the depression of the 
'30's. It is apparent that this habit in In- 
dustry of mechanization has not been dis- 
continued but has been accentuated dur- 
ing the war effort. New war plants have 
done everything in their power to speed 
production and they have utilized mass- 
production methods wholesale and have 
applied the newest methods of organiza- 
tion in science to cut the labor force 
down and increase the power of the ma- 
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GREAT PLANTS LIKE THESE MAKE AMERICA POWERFUL 


chines. It is this factor that is almost im- 
possible to measure which is likely to 
give us the edge on the totalitarian coun- 
tries in our war production and save us 
from labor shortages in the future. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor, has kept a weather 
eye out on this tendency and has made a 
series of monthly reports entitled “Sum- 
mary of Technological Developments Af- 
fecting War Production," These are of 
great interest to all workers and to the 
general public. We produce below certain 
notes from these summaries to indicate 
the great trend toward technological un- 
employment in our war effort, 

PROGRESS OF TECHNOLOGY 

Construction 

A new portable combination electric 
hammer and drill has been announced. 
This device, operating from a light socket, 
strikes 2,400 blows per minute and drills 
holes in concrete at the rate of three and 
one-half cubic inches a minute. The speed 
is from 12 to 20 times faster than can be 
attained with hand tools , — For bes, Janu- 
ary 1, 1942* 

A v kit ion 

A new technique for speeding up pro- 
duction is being employed by Glenn L. 
Martin, It is a belt conveyor line along 
which all the various hand and machine 
operations necessary in making certain 
airplane sub-assemblies are placed and 
on which these pieces move through at 
pre-determi ned speed. Man-hours have al- 
ready been cut in half and more savings 
are expected. — A era Digest, December, 
1941, 

Po wer 

Floating power plants which can be 
towed through coastal and inland water- 
ways and hooked up to regular distribu- 
tion lanes to generate electricity in an 
emergency, may be a factor in the na- 
tional defense program. A 50,000-kilowatt 
self-contained plant is projected, housed 
in a hull similar to that of a lake freight- 
er , — Marine Engineering and Shipbuild- 
ing, March, 1941, 

Construction 

A revolutionary new prefabricated 
concrete construction system designed to 
smash all records in high-speed defense 
plant construction and described as utiliz- 
ing a minimum of vital materials has been 
claimed by the Cemenstone Company, 
Pittsburgh, The system developed in- 
volves specially engineered columns, gird- 
er^ long or short span floor or roof slabs, 
and wall panels. These individual units 
are made of p re -cast reinforced concrete. 
It is claimed that plants thus erected can 
be made larger or smaller with a mini- 
mum of effort and expense . — American 
Builder, February, 1912, 

PRODUCTION RECORDS BROKEN 

World's records for the pouring of con- 
crete were broken at the Shasta Dam 
project in California when 11,700 cubic 
yards of concrete were poured in 24 


hours. This is enough concrete to lay 21- 
foot -square floors six inches thick, at the 
rate of one per minute. Contributing in 
large part to this record was a combina- 
tion of three cableways, the first such 
combination to have variable voltage 
control, and a conveyor system which 
brought the aggregate to Shasta from 
a mixing plant 10 miles away , — General 
Electric Review, January, 1942. 

Steel 

The world's fastest cold-strip mill with 
a nominal operating speed of 3,300 feet 
per minute and a maximum speed of 
3,850 feet per minute went into success- 
ful production early in 1941. Tinplate 
has already been rolled successfully on it 
at 3,900 feet per minute and it has broken 
all records for production . — Blast Fur- 
nace and Steel Plant, January, 1942, 

A v iation 

Martin has instituted a conveyor belt 
technique which accommodates 75 per 
cent of the small assembly operations 
formerly done on benches. This has re- 
sulted in a 50 per cent reduction of man- 
hours. The line is paced by two or more 
assembly men who place p re-formed or 
pre-shape d parts into jigs and who do the 
first drilling operations. When the pieces 
come off the line they are turned over for 
inspection. Relatively unskilled men may 
be utilized and yet accuracy of produc- 
tion is increased, it is said that the sys- 
tem can take all parts which demand the 
same type of operation, 

Ryan is using an overhead conveyor in 
which parts are loaded into a bucket , 
dipped into a heat-treating bath, 
quenched, and then put on a separate con- 
veyor for unloading. This automatic 
quenching takes only four seconds and is 
regarded us one of the fastest of such 


operations in use in the aircraft industry. 
- — Aero Digest, March, 1942, 

A machine tool has been devised which 
will drill 32 holes in an airplane engine 
crankcase in 25 minutes. One year ago 
this job required three machines working 
for more than two hours. 

Another new piece of defense equip- 
ment is an automatic machine which 
grinds more than 1,500 valve-seat inserts 
in one hour's time. These inserts are in- 
tended either for airplane, tank, or ma- 
rine engines. Previously the working rate 
in the manufacture of such inserts was 
only 200 per hour * — Modem Industry, 
March 15, 1942. 

On a wing-pane] operation, use of auto- 
motive-type machines and tools saved 75 
per cent of the time previously required 
and cut the cost of the wing set by about 
$1,000 . — A utomotive and Aviation Indus- 
tries, June 15> 1942. 

Bell Aircraft engineers developed a co- 
ordinated system of time studies and ma- 
chine loading to assure a smooth flow of 
production and maximum use of machines 
and tools. The control board and system 
helped to reduce man-hours per plane lo 
44 per cent of the original tinier — Avia* 
Han, June, 1942. 

Ordnance 

An automobile parts firm has developed 
equipment that turns out 20 to 30 times 
as many machine gun components as 
regular arsenal machinery operating 
alongside it. The same company, working 
with ordnance and steel company engi- 
neers, perfected a specially designed 
shape of high -alloy steel from which to 
process barrels. The forged shapes, 
weighing 47 pounds each, replace 65- 
pound billets of steel rod stock. 

A company which employs automotive 
techniques on production of shells by the 
(Continued on nape 47i> 
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GOOD WILL Amha^iado^ 

to South America 



A. J. ALTMEYER 


W HEN the United States Government 
desired a representative to go to 
Chile, one of the three leading re- 
publics of South America, to aid the 
Chilean government in revising its {social 
security program, it chose A* J. Alt- 
meyer, chairman of the Social Security 
Board and executive director of the War 
Manpower Commission. This selection has 
brought almost universal approval by 
government, business leaders and labor. 

Mr, Altai ever is well-known to the 
labor union movement for his expert 
services on the Social Security Board and 
his annual appearance at the convention 
of the American Federation of Labor* 

BACKGROUND of experience 

Mr. Altmeyer is a citizen of the state 
of Wisconsin and a graduate of the state 
university. He served as statistician of 
the Wisconsin Tax Commission and served 
as statistician of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission for a number of years* lie 
came to Washington in the NBA days* 
When the NBA disappeared, Mr. Alt- 
meyer became Assistant Secretary of La- 
bor and in that office made his wide ac- 
quaintances! »P with the labor movement. 
In 1035 he became a member of the Social 
Security Board and became chairman in 
1937. He is an author and a recognized 
authority in the field of social security. 
When Mr. Altmeyer was chosen as ex- 
ecutive director of the War Manpower 
Commission, he had the backing of the 
American Federation of Labor and other 
labor groups* 

The Chilean conference has been or- 
ganized under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Labor Conference. Mr. Altmeyer 
went as a delegate for the government to 
Geneva in 1938. 

KEEPS RECORDS ON MILLIONS 

The Social Security Board is an agency 
handling billions of dollars each year and 
has been called the most important insur- 
ance company in the world. It comes in 
contact in one way or another with nearly 
every citizen in the United States. It 
keeps records of millions of wage earners 
each year, their income records and their 


A. J. Altmeyer 

goes to Chile to assist in revi- 
sion of social security plan 

employment records* The Social Security 
Board numbers in itsel f thousands of em- 
ployees* Such an organization must be 
regarded not as merely a government 
agency but as a great business enterprise. 
It must have at its head competent and 
efficient men capable of making right de- 
cisions quickly, that are destined to af- 
fect the lives of wage earners. Much of 
the success of the operation of the Social 
Security Board can be traced to Mr* Alt- 
meyer, He is the type of expert in gov- 
ernment who has not lost his contact with 
the common people* He understands la- 
bor, is sympathetic with labor and he 
views the Social Security Act as a labor 
act which must be administered justly 
and efficiently in behalf of the stockhold- 
ers, namely, the men and women who 
work* 

MORE* NOT LESS SECURITY 

In a recent address to the American 
Federation of Labor, Mr* Altmeyer said: 

“No, America does not need to throw 
overboard the security of its workers and 
their families. For the efficiency of its in- 
dustrial system and the morale of its 
people, America needs more of these 


things that come under the heading of 
social security* It needs a better employ- 
ment service instead of none at all* It 
needs more adequate unemployment com- 
pensation benefits instead of none at all. 
It needs old-age and survivors 1 insurance 
which protects every American worker 
and his family, not just some of them* It 
needs protection of the disabled as well 
m of the aged and the survivors of those 
who die. It needs better coordinated and 
more adequate public assistance pro- 
grams hi every state and community, 
“Yes, America needs social security. 
But social security has assumed no final 
and unalterable for m. We can never build 
any simpler Magi not Line style of de- 
fense against the ever-persistent, ever- 
changing attack of insecurity* The social 
security system is a dynamic, not a static 
thing and in recognition of that fact Coiv 
gross has given to the Social Security 
Board the responsibility of making con- 
tinuous studies of its actual workings* 
From time to time in the future the re- 
sults of these studies will find their way 
into legislation as they did in 1939* That 
method — that principle, that social se* 
eurity should grow from experience— 
should, I think, be one stable and perma- 
nent guiding philosophy behind any 
social security program. It must be 
founded upon the bedrock of sound 
finance and skilled professional adminls- 
( Continued on page 480 J 
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VICIOUS 9*t- r Wlt eelUuj. 

of NAZI G&nt/vol of jdaL&i 


Joseph Mire is an Austrian tabor leader 
and scholar now with the Brookings In- 
stitution , Washing ton t I). C , 

J OURNALISTS and dip lo m a ts recen t ly 
released from Germany have given en- 
couraging details of rising discontent 
and even sabotage in Germany, and have 
thus given reason for hope that the Ger- 
mans themselves might some day rise and 
join the United Nations in a common ef- 
fort to destroy nazism. However, the ob- 
stacles to such an uprising are enormous. 
It is well known that both the Gestapo 
and the Nazi Party have established a 
tight net of control over every German, 
and any attempt to resistance is being 
crushed ruthlessly, without regard for 
law and legal procedure. 

Little, however, is known about yet 
another — third — organization for the con- 
trol of German workers and employers, 
which has been built up systematically 
by the 1 German labor front. The following 
brief description will give some idea of 
the very elaborate spy system in all Ger- 
man plants and workshops and will indi- 
cate the hazards and risks Involved in any 
organized opposition on the part of the 
working people in Germany, 

FINANCE OWN ENSLAVEMENT 

The labor front is the most powerful 
nazi organization of German employees 
and employers. Ninety-five per cent of 
all laboring Germans are members; most 
of them by compulsion. Refusal to belong 
to the labor front means treason. Thus 
at the middle of 1939 the labor front, 
according to Dr, Ley, had a membership 
of almost 25 millions and tributes, called 
dues, were collected amounting to 4b mil- 
lion marks monthly. 

Hitler has assigned to the labor front 
two tasks which lie entirely in the politi- 
cal field: 

L It has to spread out propaganda for 
the nazi regime in the plants and work- 
shops. 

2. It has to watch the worker's mood 
and to inform the proper authorities of 
any signs of approaching unrest. 

To accomplish these purposes the labor 
front has built up in the plants a clever 
and thoroughgoing system of control. The 
smallest units of the labor front are the 
plant block official and the street block 
official. Both are information officers. The 
first supplies all information concerning 
l he workers of the plant* the latter all 
information concerning those members of 
i he labor front who tie not work in plants, 
such as home workers, domestic servants 
etc. These block officials keep a record of 
the political attitude and economic situa- 
tion of every person in their group. It 
is their duty to see that every worker and 
employer attends meetings of the labor 
front* meetings of the Nazi Party, and 
marches in the official parades, whatever 
the occasion. They also keep track of the 
participation of workers and employers 
at the roll calls, which take place in all 
plants in a military fashion* daily, 
weekly, or monthly* Finally block officials 
collect the “voluntary" contributions 
which every worker and employer has to 
make to the winter help* to the Hitler 
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Youth, to the Nazi Party, to “Strength 
Through Joy" and many other purposes. 

SPY PROBES LIVES 

The block official knows how the people 
in his group spend their time* whom they 
meet, who their friends are, and ho is 
thus the most dreaded man. He has no 
difficulty in keeping record of his mem- 
bers* because a block consists of only 
from 19 to 2B persons* Two to six blocks 
form a cell, headed by a plant celt official 
and a street celt official. They control the 
activities of the block officials. The cell 
officials are In turn controlled by the local 
officials, the local officials by the district 
officials, the district officials by the re- 
gional chairmen and these finally by the 
central office of the tabor front , Thus 


everybody controls somebody and is in 
turn controlled by somebody else. Al- 
together there are 32 regional offices, 840 
district offices, 15,000 local offices, 124*345 
cells and 515,585 blocks comprising all 
plants and workshops* homeworkers and 
domestic servants. Over a million of of- 
ficials are employed, most of them full 
time, for that most important job of con- 
trolling and subjugating the men and 
women in Germany's plants and work- 
shops. Most of these officials are fanati- 
cal nazis who do not hesitate to spy on 
their fellow workers and to denounce 
them to the Gestapo. 

But nur picture is not yet complete* 
Spying is not enough. The spies must be 
backed up by a cadre of determined men 
in the plants, who are prepared to act at 
a moment’s notice in order to nip in the 
bud any signs of unrest and organized 
discontent. 

THUG SQUADS READY 

Works squads: In November 1934 the 
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fyeAe/ial Patent JloaapI 

Aom^^^A.T.&T. MONOPOLY 


This is second in a series of articles on 
the telephone monopoly. 

P OPULAR usage is such that the 
phrases “private enterprise/ 1 “free 
enterprise” and "free competition” 
are commonly considered to mean ap- 
proximately the same thing. The phrases 
are often used interchangeably, as syno- 
nyms for one another. 

This too-common laxity of expression, 
reflecting as it does a process of loose 
thinking, is unfortunate. It plays into 
the hands of the political-confusion ists, 
for actually the phrases do not mean the 
same thing. 

Their differing shades of meaning — 
even to the point where one constitutes a 
direct cont rail ict ion of another — may be 
aptly illustrated by considering the open- 
ing sentence of the A, T. & T.'s annual 
report for 1941, There the management 
of A. T. & T. presents what it chooses to 
call an accounting of its stewardship 
**, . . for the information . . * [of] the 
entire American people who have en- 
trusted to private enterprise the re- 
sponsibility for carrying on this essential 
service.” Note the term private enter- 
prise. It is factually descriptive of A, T, 
& T. But if the words free competition 
were substituted for private enterprise, 
the result would be woefully false. For 
the A. T. & T. is a monopoly. As such it 
represents the negation of free com- 
petition. 

The distinction is fundamental. Though 
private enterprise and monopoly each has 
its separate advantages, even from a 
social point of view, a profit system based 
upon free enterprise is essentially dif- 
ferent from one based upon private 
monopoly. In failing to comprehend this 
difference clearly and to act accordingly, 
the American people have failed to make 
themselves the beneficiaries of monopoly. 

BORING FROM WITHIN 

Instead, they have allowed themselves 
to become its victims. The economies, ef- 
ficiencies and stability which ordinarily 
are the justifications of monopoly are ap- 
propriated by the private monopolists. 
Their power becomes an instrument for 
undermining the remaining competitive 
enterprises. But worst of all, monopoly 
enables an institution to grow strong by 
draining to itself the strength of others, 
and its self-interest is in the long run, by 
its very nature, in conflict with the public 
interest as measured by the common wel- 
fare. The ultimate cost of the continued 
tolerance of so incongruous a creature 
and condition may be democracy itself, 
with the loss of those invaluable spiritual 
marks of individual human dignity, as 
well as the unequalled material benefits 
which democracy has produced even in its 
present state of imperfection, 

“Ah, BUT — /’ counters the public rela- 
tions man eagerly reaching into the R sec- 
tion of his argument kit, “you forget that 
the Bell System is subject to regulation,” 
And so it is. But the matter of regula- 
tion has not been forgotten. On the 
contrary, it is recognized as meriting con- 
sideration, And it shall receive considera- 


Bell Corporation 
believes “regulation itself is 
somewhat on trial.” Is gov- 
ernment ownership the way 
out? 

tion subsequently. Before that subject is 
explored, however, and in order that it 
may be better understood when it is ex- 
plored, the methods by which the Bel! 
System attained its dominating position 
under the concentrated control of A. T. 

T, will be briefly examined. 

HOW MONOPOLY WAS BORN 

In a previous article it was shown that 
the A. T. & T. is the world's largest 
private monopoly with assets hundreds 
of millions of dollars in excess of those 
of such industrial giants as the General 
Motors Company, the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion and the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey combined, and that its eco- 
nomic and political influence penetrates 
the entire nation through varied and mul- 
titudinous channels. It was not simply a 
mastery of the art of telephony, however, 
which brought the Bell System to its pres- 
ent dominating magnitude. 

In the beginning there was the Bell 
Patent Association. Formed in 1875, it 
consisted of Alexander Graham Bell and 
two financial backers, Thomas Sanders 
and Gardiner G, Hubbard, each of them 
holding a one- third interest. The purpose 
of the association was to perfect Bell's 
telephonic inventions and promote them 
commercially. Bell obtained his first pa- 
tent in 1876, and a second in 1877, These 
two patents constituted the initial instru- 
ments of the Bell System monopoly. 

Without in any sense belittling inventor 
Bell's ingenuity or his contributions to 
science, it is significant to note in passing 
that the Bell System's original monopo- 
listic character was not a fruit of indi- 
vidual enterprise as such, but was sub- 
stantially a result of the protection af- 
forded by government through the patent 
laws. It is also appropriate to recall that 
as early as 1877 the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company's active development of 
telephone communications under the pa- 
tents of Elisha Gray and Thomas A. 
Edison was a serious competitive threat 
to the Bell System. This circumstance is 
another confirmation of the social impetus 
upon invention, which depends upon 
simultaneous and cumulative research and 
discovery by independent individuals and 
groups, rather than upon any single “mas- 
ter mind.” The process of invention is by 
its nature a democratic one. 


SQUELCHING COMPETITION- 
PART I 

Whereas the Bell interests initiated 
over 600 infringement suits before the ex- 
piration of its patents, the elimination of 
Western Union as a competitor was not 
accomplished by this method. Instead, 
Western Union and the Bell System en- 
tered into an agreement whereby Western 
Union withdrew from the telephone field 
and permitted the Bell companies to use 
its telephone patents, and in return the 
Bell interests agreed to stay out of the 
telegraph business and pay certain royal- 
ties to the Western Union. From 1879 to 
1896 the royalties paid Western Union 
under this agreement approximated 
$7,000,000, 

Thus did the Bell System rid itself of 
the only formidable competitive threat to 
its exclusive monopoly until its patents 
expired. During this period, covering the 
years 1877 to 1894, the stockholders had 
invested $16,185,808. During the same 
period they had received dividends total- 
ing $25,895,811 and, watch closely, even 
after the receipt of such generous divi- 
dends the stockholders still retained an 
equity of over $38,000,000 — they still re- 
tained more than twice as much as was 
invested, in spite of dividends one and 
one-half times their investment. 

This little matter of undistributed 
profits becomes of special interest later 
when consideration is given to what Mr. 
Gifford and his colleagues modestly call 
reasonable earnings. Men are creatures of 
habit and a knowledge of their habits is 
therefore helpful in arriving at an under- 
standing of them. But the profit habits 
of the beneficiaries of the A, T, & T, are 
so different from those of most men that 
their standards of reasonableness vary 
substantially from the norm. At present 
it is enough to observe that the A. T. & T. 
and its predecessors acquired a habit of 
exceedingly generous profits at an early 
date, and this habit has colored their at- 
titude ever since, 

SYSTEM CHANGES CITIZENSHIP 

In the meantime, the New England 
Telephone Company had been organized 
In 1878 and licensed by the Bell Associa- 
tion to operate in New England. In the 
same year the Bell Telephone Company 
was organized to exploit the Bell inven- 
tions elsewhere. Then, in 1879, ihere was 
brought into being the National Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to meet the needs of new finan- 
cing, to consolidate the existing organiza- 
tions, and to provide additional expansion. 
This last company became temporarily 
the top company of the system. The ex- 
tent to which financial considerations out- 
weighed technical factors is suggested by 
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the position held by Alexander Graham 
Bell in the controlling company* His posi- 
tion: Electrician. 

In 1880, by a special Act of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, there was created 
the American Bell Telephone Company, 
which then became the top unit of the 
group* Then in 1885 came a change which 
foreshadowed another. In that year the 
now-familiar American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company— the A. T, & T. itself- 
was organized as a subsidiary of the 
American Bell Telephone Company. Un- 
like its corporate ancestors, the A* T. & T. 
was not incorporated in Massachusetts. It 
was chartered under the laws of New 
York. Its original function was to take 
over from its parent the long-distance 
functions of the system but it was event- 
ually to become the parent company of 
the Bell System. 

The reasons behind the transfer of cotv 
trol from a Massachusetts corporation to 
a New York corporation are interesting. 
They are more than that. They are ma- 
terial to the long, complicated history of 
ineffective regulation of the Bell opera- 
tions, the chronic soothing pill offered by 
the lesser lights among the public refla- 
tions men. The public relations experts of 
the Bell System, however, are more philo- 
sophical, even though their philosophy is 
one of polished cynicism. With an agility 
that commands respect if not admiration, 
they apply the strategic principles ex- 
pressed in the doctrine that the best de- 
fense is an offense, 

ALL OUT OF STEP BUT JIMMY 

Here is an example of how it works: 
In his book entitled “The Bell Telephone 
System,” published in 1941, A. T. & T. 
Vice President Page not only admits that 
regulation has some shortcomings, he 
even offers by way of proof a quotation 
from a Brookings Institution study stat- 
ing, in part, that, “The record of public 
utility regulation generally since 1907 is 
neither impressive, nor yet too dishearten- 
ing,” Then comes the thrust. On his own 
Mr. Page submits an interpretation. "In 
other words,” he says, “regulation itself 
is somewhat on trial*” 

If there were a prize awarded for the 
subtle intermixture of smug righteous- 
ness and refined arrogance, this example 
would be deserving of nomination, 

Mr* Page thereafter invokes Mr. Gif- 
ford’s statements and the Bell System 
policies as evidence that the A. T, & T. is 
committed to "the best possible service 
at the least cost consistent with financial 
safety.” He further relies on Mr. Gifford’s 
conclusion that the regulating commis- 
sions have the same objective. Then he 
puts a nice question and. as is his right* 
he answers it. 

“Logically, if might be asked if the Bell 
System is working for exactly the same 
ends as the commissions, why have com- 
missions?” writes Mr. Page. “The answer 
to that to my mind,” he continues, “lies 
in human nature.” 

Well! So THAT’S the reason!! 

Or is it? A competent student of logic 
knows that a logical conclusion can be 


valid without being true. The truth of a 
conclusion depends not only upon its con- 
formity to the rules of correct thinking* 
hut also upon the truth of the premises 
from which it derives. The particular de- 
fect in the preceding exercise in logic is 
that one premise is false; the Bcdl Sys- 
tem s objective is nor the same as that of 
regulatory commissions. The history of 
the Bell System abounds with the evi- 
dence, anti here is some of it* 

DOUBLE-TALK 

When the American Bell Telephone 
Company, still the parent corporation* 
sought authority to increase its capital- 
ization in 1894, the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature recognized the public-service char- 
acter of the company’s activities and 
imposed certain restrictions upon it* con- 
sistent with its legal status. One of these 
prohibited the company from selling its 
stock at less than the market value. 

This was a provision of prime impor- 
tance* Uneconomic utility financing tends 
to excessive utility rates. Even in 1941 
and 1942 the Bell officials attempt to de- 
fend their high dividend rate and their 
higher profits as a necessity to attract 
equity financing. In the book previously 
referred to Vice President Page stresses 


the basic importance of financing in the 
following language; 

“The first criterion of safety for the 
telephone business as it continues to 
grow is the ability to attract money by 
the sale of common stock to finance that 
growth* 

“All businesses* no matter how differ- 
ent they are in other respects, must* if 
they want capital* compete with each 
other in the same money market for the 
public’s dollars. The Bell System must 
offer prospective investors an expectation 
of yield which will induce ihem to invest 
in sufficient amounts to provide for the 
growth of the business,” 

Now measure these three declarations 
against Bell practices* 

Since 1883 the company had been pay- 
ing $15 to $18 annual dividends on stock 
of $100 par value. Such obviously gener- 
ous dividends* plus additional undistrib- 
uted profits* naturally increased the mar- 
ket value far above par. Yet* from 1880 
to 1893 the company had been selling its 
stock at par* namely $100 a share. Un- 
der the new provision, however* from 
November* 1894* to April, 1897, it sold 
58,863 shares at an average price of 
$203.81 per share! 

(Continued on page 474) 
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APPRENTICESHIP ActioitieA. 

in State, at MinneAxda 



CotiHusy F8A 


Men like these furnish skill for production. 

.,||AKE America the Arsenal of lh- 

M moeracy!” This is the appeal of 

Ifl the Federal Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship and it has become a far cry 
the nation over, America has a job and 
a tremendous one- Hers is the job of 
building aircraft, ships, tanks and guns, 
not only for herself but for her allies, and 
she has the additional task of producing 
more machinery and tools a ml plants, to 
build more aircraft and ships and tanks 
and guns and so on. And all these must tie 
built now and more quickly than our 
enemies can build them. Thus there is a 
constant and increasing need for skilled 
industrial workers for national defense, 
and the direct result of this all-important, 
need is a diminishing labor supply. 

Manpower is all-essential in the war 
effort and the most invaluable element in 
manpower is skill. With the impending 
shortage of skilled men there will be 
great temptation to speed up the produc- 
tion of skilled workers in the United 
States to the detriment of skill and the 
lowering of the standards of craft per- 
formance, and this must not be. We have 
a grave problem here but one that finds 
a partial solution in the national appren- 
ticeship program. Problem and solution 
call for training more men and training 
them on the job. 

A PPRFNTICESH 1 V THE ANSWER 

An apprenticeship system must be de- 
veloped throughout the nation that will 
produce trained specialists on the job and 
keep producing them so that perfect war 
products will be turned out, and when the 
war is ended will provide an abundance 
of qualified workers to give to Americans 
the perfect goods that democracy prom- 
ises them. 

The Federal Apprenticeship Committee 
has set up such a system and it is receiv- 
ing nation-wide cooperation. 

One of the first and most notable ex- 


This year 

47 men get state certificates. 
Follow pattern 

hi bitit) ns of such cooperation has been 
manifested by the state of Minnesota. A 
State Apprenticeship Committee was set 
up there and has been most active in in- 
augurating a training program in ac- 
cord with the plan of the Federal Com- 
mitted, Anticipating the need of a sys- 
tematic way to train skilled workers* 
the Minnesota legislature in 1939, passed 
an Act, one of the first in the United 
States, setting up a state program of ap- 
prenticeship training. This program has 
reached wide proportions* 

The first contributions to the nation’s 
force of trained workmen from the ap- 
prenticeship training program inaugu- 
rated by the slate of Minnesota, were 
made in a special celebration on March 21 
of this year when 47 men were awarded 
certificates for the completion of their 
apprenticeship training. Governor Stas- 
sen awarded the certificates at a special 
ceremony held at the State Office Build- 
ing. 

Chirman P. J. O’Connor, of the State 
Industrial Commission, speaking of Min- 
nesota’s undertaking, said: “The im- 

portance of the program can be appre- 
ciated readily in a time like this when 
skilled workmen are needed so much. The 
legislature started the program two years 
ago, looking forward merely to providing 
a way to meet the normal peacetime needs 
for training of skilled workmen, and em- 
ployers and the unions have cooperated 
with its development on that basis. With 
the war adding to the demand for skilled 
workers, importance of the program has 
been increased,” 

FEDERAL RECOGNITION 

The importance of this event was indi- 
cated by the fuel that William F. Patter- 
son, Chief of Apprenticeship, Washing- 
ton, D. C. t travelled to Minnesota in order 
to be present at the ceremonies. Members 
of the Apprenticeship Council, state and 
federal officials, interested in apprentice- 
ship training, and representatives of em- 
ployers and labor participated in the cele- 
bration. 

Minnesota is making a significant con- 
tribution in a day when there is great 
need of trained manpower, Mr. Patterson 
suggested in congratulating officials anti 
members of the Apprenticeship Council 
in charge of the work there. 

In addition to Mr* Patterson and Gov* 
ernor Stassen the program included ad- 
dresses by Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of 


Duitwopdy Institute, and Leonard C. Ol- 
son, supervisor of trade and industrial 
education for the state, both members of 
the Apprenticeship Council. Brief re- 
marks were made by John F. Barrett, 
author of the Minnesota Apprenticeship 
Training Act, who has been active in the 
development of the program in Minne- 
sota; George W. Lawson, secretary of 
the Minnesota Federation of Labor, and 
R. 1L Hendershott, representing the As- 
sociated General Contractors of Minne- 
sota. Others who took part were George 
F. Cook, chairman of the Apprenticeship 
Council, and Frank G. Musals, director 
of apprenticeship training* 

Of the 47 men listed for reception of 
certificates, 26 were from St. Paul. Four- 
teen of these were sheet metal workers* 
the first group to take up training under 
the state program. The other 12 were 
plumbers. The remainder completing ap- 
prenticeship training, 21 in all, were 
from Minneapolis, and had been taking 
training as plumbers. Not all of the 47 
men could be on hand for the ceremony* 
however. A number putting their train- 
ing to quick use in behalf of the govern- 
ment, already had left for shipyards or 
distant bases, where they are helping to 
build up the nation’s defenses* The men 
who had left for distant posts were rep- 
resented by their parents at the presenta- 
tion of the certificates* 

In the spring of this year the following 
had been accomplished: Thirty-eight local 
committees had been approved, 31 stand- 
ards had been approved, 47 certificates 
had been awarded, a state committee had 
been formed and 354 apprentices were on 
file as being trained under approved pro- 
grams in 14 trades* Minnesota surely is 
doing her part to “make America the 
Arsenal of Democracy*” 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS IN LEAD 

No record of the account of apprentice- 
ship progress in Minnesota would be 
complete without a special note on the 
accomplishments of the electrical work- 
ers in this field. St. Paul, the capital, has 
led the rest in the setting up of Electrical 
Apprenticeship Standards which adhere 
strictly to the National Apprenticeship 
Standards* The St. Paul standards were 
approved by the Electrical Contractors’ 
Association on April 30, 1941, and also 
by L. U. No. 1 10 of the I* B* E* W. on the 
same date and were approved by the 
Minnesota Apprenticeship Council, men- 
tioned above, oil May 5, 1941, this council 
being the approving agency for all ap- 
prenticeship training programs in the 
state of Minnesota* The program actually 

(Continued on page 4BQ) 
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S OME months ago a labor leader was 
invited to Harvard University to give 
a speech. After the address he was 
holding a midnight talk-fest in one of 
the university buildings with a number 
of important faculty members. During 
the course of this session, the labor leader 
said ironically, “Why doesn't Harvard 
University do something for labor lead- 
ers? It has this great business school in 
which it is doing good work, no doubt, 
for managers and business executives. 
Why not a course for trade union men 
too?" 

As a result of this suggestion, Harvard 
University is about to embark upon one 
of the most important educational ex- 
periments ever held in this country. It 
is near revolutionary. The University 
will offer courses to trade union leaders 
sent to the University from the trade 
unions themselves, paid for by the trade 
unions — especially selected men expected 
at the end of the course to return to their 
unions and serve the union movement. 
The trade unions immediately cooperating 
are the Electrical Workers, the Garment 
Workers, Hatters and Millinery Workers 
and Railway Clerks. Other unions are ex- 
pected to join this list. The course will 
be a full year course beginning in Sep- 
tember and ending in June. 

EXPENSES PAID 

The unions will pay the living expenses 
of the students and one-half the tuition. 
The other half of the tuition will be 
raised through friends of the University. 
Inasmuch as tuition is $400, the union 
will pay $200 for each fellowship. In 
addition it is expected that there will be 
available several thousand dollars above 
the tuition income to augment the value 
of the course. 

The revolutionary aspect of the plan 
rests in the fact that no definite amount 
of schooling for the trade union students 
will be required. Not even a high school 
course will be prerequisite but there will 
be care taken in the selection of the candi- 
dates for the course. The University 
wishes to secure the executive and leader 
type of student. They prefer men who 
have practical experience in the held or 
as local union officers or as wage negotia- 
tors. 

If the men are single, they will live 
in the college dormitories. I f they are 
married, they will make arrangements 
for their own accommodations. 

The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers has selected 

J. C. McIntosh, international rep- 
resentative, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Tallas- 
see, Ala, 

Charles H. Scholl, L. U. No. 494, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Harvard University 
offers courses to trade union 
leaders ; I. B. E. W. sends two 

The course in itself is a sharp depar- 
ture from types of courses hitherto of- 
fered in American universities having to 
do with labor. The course will not deal 
in abstractions but is based largely on 
the practical problems of labor unions 
and how to meet them. The course will 
be shaped by the advice of established 
trade union leaders. The course as it now 
appears is as follows: 

BUSINESS COURSE FOR LABOR 

(1) Elementary Economic Analysis, 
three Limes a week throughout the year. 
This course will examine bow to analyze 
the economic condition of a business 
enterprise; it will contain exercises in 
the interpretation of balance sheets and 
income statements. The wage structures 
of several industries will be presented 
and the class will be given exercises in 
interpreting them. The economic char- 
acteristics of different industries, par- 
ticularly with respect to the nature of 
their costs and competition within them* 
will be examined, 

(2) Trade Unionism and Labor Prob- 
lems, three times a week throughout the 
year. This is the regular course Eco- 
nomics 81 in Harvard College. The first 
half of the course deals with the develop- 
ment of the labor movement and with 
particular reference to the different poli- 
cies of different unions. The second half 
of the course deals with labor legislation — 
social security laws, wage-hour legisla- 
tion, and the Wagner Act. The work of 
the trade union fellows in this course will 
be supplemented with special weekly 
meetings. At these meetings will be dis- 
cussed trade union problems drawn from 
recent experience of specific unions. 
These problems will be presented by the 
case method which has been used by the 
Business School in presenting business 
problems. 

HOW TO DEAL WITH PEOPLE 

(3) Human Problems of Administra- 
tion. This course deals with problems of 
group psychology and of social structures 
within plants. It is given in the Business 
School and is especially designed for 
plant managers. It is believed that it 
will be of equal value to trade union exec- 
utives, Additional material of special in- 
terest to trade unions will be collected 
and specific situations studied. 

(4) Industrial Management, Job An- 
alysis f Rate Setting , Several of the unions 
have advised the University that they 
wish their representatives to be ac- 



A Street Typical of New England 

quainted with different methods of or- 
ganizing and scheduling production, mak- 
ing job analyses, setting job standards 
and piece rates. This work is desired both 
to help their representatives handle in- 
dividual grievances and also to represent 
the union more effectively in cases where 
production methods are being changed 
and shop work is being reorganized. Some 
members of the group may not wish to 
take this course. The course will be avail- 
able, however, to those who wish it for 
three times a week during one semester* 
(5) Weekly evening conference meet- 
ings with national union officers and pub- 
lic officials. Once a week the entire group 
will be brought together for dinner and 
an evening conference on a special topic. 
There will be about 30 conferences dur- 
ing the course of the year. About 22 or 
23 will be led by national union officers — 
national union presidents or vice presi- 
dents — discussing the particular problem 
of policy confronting the union. For ex- 
ample, a national representative of the 
Hosiery Workers Union might be invited 
to discuss the effect of Nylon on the hos- 
iery industry and the steps which the 
union is taking to meet the problem. Four 
or five discussions will be led by public 
officials, such as public members of the 
War Labor Board, members of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, the Wage- 
Hour Administrator, the Commissioner 
of Conciliation, and the like. For two or 
three meetings it is planned to bring in 
representatives of management. For ex- 
ample P a manager might be requested to 
discuss the handling of grievances from 
the standpoint of the employer, pointing 
out the most frequent mistakes made by 
union committeemen in presenting their 
cases and indicating some of the ways in 
which grievances might be more effec- 
tively presented. 

(Continued on page 47 D 
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RUBBERLESS WIRE 

Meeti 1/Uasi £m&Uj&Mcu 



1. Copper Conductor 

2. Synthetic Tape 

3. Paper Insulation 

4. Wrap 

5. Binding Threads 

6. Finished Wire 

A MERICAN enterprise has scored 
again. In the midst of confusion 
created by a dearth of critical ma- 
terials and in the midst of rapid changes 
in the electrical industry, the engineers 
of the National Electric Products Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, have stepped into 
the breach with a new type of wiring that 
does not employ rubber, tin or any other 
critical material, save copper, A favor- 
able fact-finding report on this new wire 
called “Rub-R-Less Wire, Type KP ” has 
been made by the Underwriters' Labora- 
tories, Inc, The Electrical Committee has 
designated this wire for knob and tube 
surface work and non- metallic sheathed 
cable surface work. This means that 
the traditional standards built up over 
a period of a quarter of a century by 
the electrical industry can be and will 
be maintained in the midst of the con- 
fusion and change incurred by the war 
effort, 

DURABILITY STRESSED 

Rub-R-Less Wire, Type KP, is manu- 
factured in all sizes and is regarded 
as almost equal in strength, dame re- 
sistant and moisture resistant qualities 
to rubber-covered wire. The new wire is 
of high quality and is union made, R, W, 
E. Moore, electrical engineer of National 
Electric Products Corporation* describes 
the history of this epoch-making develop- 
ment, 

“In undertaking this development* the 
National Company had at hand the rec- 
ords of the performance of a large number 
of types of insulated conductors in which 
rubber or other critical materials were 
not used’ — as, for example, treated paper 
insulation, various types of cotton-treated 
or saturated insulations, and a number of 
miscellaneous compounds. A review of the 
manufacturing problems and test results 
indicated from the first that the treated 
Kraft paper types of insulation were the 


Once again 

American enterprise scores. 
No critical material save cop- 
per used. High quality. Union- 
made 

least objectionable, but study of the teste 
made since this type of insulation was 
first worked upon by the National Com- 
pany in 1929, and test results of the most 
recently perfected constructions, showed 
that there was yet much to be desired in 
the obtaining of a suitable insulated con- 
ductor using non-critieal materials for 
the period of the emergency. Treated pa- 
per insulation seemed to be limited to the 
use of certain oils, or asphaltic com- 
pounds, as a saturant. While these as- 
phaltic compounds have, under favorable 
conditions, high dielectric strength, they 
are not impervious to moisture, and w hen 
subjected to high temperatures they will 
cause dripping, and will become embrit- 
tled, stiff, and wilt crack at low tempera- 
tures. 

NEW INSULATION DEVELOPED 

“Because of this discouraging back- 
ground, the National Company then un- 
dertook to develop an entirely new design 
of insulation for electrical conductors. We 
found that there were available certain 
insulating materials of very excellent di- 
electric properties and with such high 
dielectric breakdown strength that a very 
thin layer of insulation on the conductor 
itself was quite sufficient as an insulating 
medium. We found that one of the most 
suitable materials of this character is 
cellulose-acetate butyrate and that this 
material offers no difficult problems in its 
application to the electrical conductors, 

“Then because of the fact that this in- 
sulting medium could most appropriately 
be applied in a thin wall, the next step 
in the development was to cover it with 
a protecting medium, and for this pur- 
pose we turned to paper, which would af- 
ford a cushion or buffer to protect the 
dielectric from mechanical injury. It was 
found that the cellulose-acetate butyrate 
could be applied to the conductors so as 
to form a tube which was highly resistant 
to the absorption of moisture, but it also 
was obviously necessary to treat the pa- 
per wrap which is placed over the dielec- 
tric in such a manner as to reduce the 
moisture absorption to a minimum, pre- 
venting rot and mold, and still retain 
its flexibility indefinitely and throughout 
a wide range of temperatures. Such a type 
of paper treatment was developed, and 
therefore this part of the problem was 
solved satisfactorily. 


FLAME AND WATER SHIELD 

“Then, in order to provide for easy han- 
dling and installation of the conductors, 
there was placed over- the specially-treat- 
ed paper a fibrous covering having mois- 
ture-retardant and flame-resistant prop- 
erties Identical with that used in the past 
on Type R and other rubber-covered con- 
ductors, and which can be properly 
marked by printing.” 

The Underwriters 7 Laboratories, Inc., 
describes this wire as follows: 

“This report covers a new r type of in- 
sulated wfre intended for use during the 
national emergency, and submitted for 
recognition as a substitute for Type R or 
Type RP in open wiring; in concealed 
knob and tube work, in armored cable; in 
non-metallic sheathed cable; and as lead- 
covered wires and cables as prescribed 
by Articles 320, 324, 334 and 336. respec- 
tively of the 1940 edition of the National 
Electrical Code. This wire is designated by 
the manufacturer as Type KP, is assigned 
the same voltage rating (600 volts), and 
is manufactured in the same range of con- 
ductor sizes as the rubber-covered wires 
for w^hieh it is intended to serve as an 
emergency substitute. The total thickness 
insulation is equivalent in all sizes to the 
thickness of rubber which is specified for 
Type R rubber-covered wire, and the 
overall fibrous coverings (cotton braids 
and wraps) are the same as those speci- 
fied for Type R rubber- covered wire in 
the Standard for Rubber-Covered Wires 
and Cables), 

“Although it was recognized by the 
manufacturer at the time of submittal of 
this new type w r ire that carta in electrical, 
moisture-resistant and flame- retard ant 
properties were not equivalent to those 
associated with Type R rubber -covered 
wire, it is this manufacturer's contention 
that the test results and design of these 
conductors are of such character that 
they will afford very satisfactory per- 
formance as emergency electrical conduc- 
tors for the uses indicated above. 

“Inasmuch as this wire is of a type not 
presently recognized by the 1940 Nation- 
al Electrical Code as being suitable for 
general use in connection with the wiring 
methods of Article 300, it was judged to 
be in conflict with the Code and, there- 
fore, considered eligible for submittal to 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., only for 
a fact-finding investigation and report in 
accordance with the course outlined in 
Group III of ‘Underwriters' Laboratories, 
Inc.* Standard Method of Procedure in 
Acting Upon Applications for Review and 
Classification of Appliances, Services. 
Materials and Methods for the Installa- 
tion and Use of Electrical Wiring Within 
Build tugs.' 
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"GENERAL CHARACTER AND USE 

“This wire consists of an un tinned cop- 
per conductor, a thin layer of synthetic 
tape over the conductor, a compact assem- 
bly of treated paper wraps over the syn- 
thetic tape, and a treated outer cotton 
wrap, the completed assembly having the 
approximate diameter and appearance of 
rubber-covered wire of the same gauge, 
“The intended use of this wire is as a 
substitute for Type R or Type RP in 
open wiring on insulators < Article 320); 
in concealed knob and tube work ( Arti- 
cle 3241; in armored cable ( Article 334); 
m mmmetallic sheathed cable (Article 
336 1 ; and as lead -covered wires and 
cables, 

"COXSTK UCTION DETAILS 

"The construction is as follows: 

"Type KF Wire — Photo 525 A 

“L Copper Conductor — Complies with 
Standard for Rubber-Covered Wires 
and Cables, except that tinning is 
omitted. 

“2. Synthetic Tape — Cellulose - acetate 
butyrate (termed Kodapak by 
applied as two 0, 001 6-inch strips laid 
along opposite sides of the conductor 
and then lapped around it. Each strip 
lapped over itself, thus forming two 
concentric tubes. 

“3- Paper Insulation — Applied over tape 
as a helical wrap from the center of a 
rapidly-revolving head which carries 
eight spools of folded paper. The re- 
sultant wrap is ironed down tight by 
a die, 

“4, Wrap — ‘Overall fibrous coverings com- 
ply with requirements of the Stand- 
ard for Rubber-Covered Wires and 
Cables. Saturated with a flame-retard- 
ant, moisture-resistant compound; 
and during the saturation process, 
heated by the hot saturant so that the 
Kodapak softens. The effect of heat 
together with the pressure of the pa- 
per and wrap is intended to form the 
Kodapak into a continuous tube. 

"5. Binding Threads — Rayon binder 
threads bind wrap over insulation. 
l 1 ini shed \\ ire — Presents smooth, even 
surface; free from tackiness." 


The following is the summary made by 
the Underwriters' Laboratories: 

AS SUBSTITUTE FOR DURATION 

“The Type KP wire was submitted by 
the manufacturer for use only during the 
national emergency as a substitute for 
Type R and Type RP wires for recogni- 
tion as 606-volt wire at a maximum op- 
erating temperature of 60 C. in open wir- 
ing on insulators; in concealed knob and 
tube work; in armored cable; in nonme- 
tal lie sheathed cable and as lead-covered 
wires and cables. If recognized for such 
use, it would be permissible in installa- 
tions where the operating temperature 
does not exceed 60 degrees Centigrade, 
based upon a 30 -degree Centigrade am- 
bient air temperature. The performance 
of samples of this wire when subjected to 
dielectric strength tests after exposure 
to a temperature of 66.7 degrees Centi- 
grade for 14 days may be of significance 
in this report. Dielectric strength tests 
are to be conducted on samples aged in 
the oven for 60 days in addition to the 
data afforded by the 14-day test results. 
The early date required for the release of 
this report by the manufacturer does not 
permit the incorporation of those data, 

"Because of the fibrous nature of the 
insulation employed on this new type 
wire, it was believed desirable to pay par- 
ticular attention to the effects of mildew 
and rot. Ordinarily, the deleterious ef- 
fects of mildew and rot on Types R and 
RP wires employing rubber as a basic in- 
sulation are not serious as the complete 
destruction of the overall cotton braid as 
a result of mildew and rot would not ap- 
preciably reduce the electrical and me- 
chanical characteristics. In the Type KP 
wire, however, substantially all of the 
mechanical protection is provided by the 
cotton and paper wraps, and the thin wall 
of Kodapak insulation provides the major 
electrical insulation. The data in this 
report on the effects of mildew and rot 
cover a test period of eight days only, so 
this test is being continued. 

given immersion test 

"Inasmuch as Type KP wire is intend- 
ed for the uses indicated above, compari- 
son with Types R and RP from mechani- 
cal and electrical considerations was 
judged desirable and helpful. Such com- 


parisons included dielectric strength 
tests on samples immersed in water over 
varying periods of time, on samples 
flexed at room temperature and at minus 
10 degrees Centigrade, on samples flexed 
after prolonged heating; also abrasion, 
slow compression, crushing and impact 
tests. 

“Other features believed worthy of 
comment anti which were made the sub- 
ject of tests concern the anticipated per- 
formance of Type KP wire under likely 
service conditions of sustained overloads, 
with and without adequate circuit pro- 
tection; and overloads approaching short- 
circuit conditions. In view of the proposed 
installation of Type KP wire for the uses 
indicated it was felt that consideration 
should be given to the flammable proper- 
ties of the conductor under overload con- 
ditions, and the performance compared 
with Type RP and Type WP, 

"The samples of Type KP wire com- 
plied with the minimum requirements of 
Type R, with respect to dielectric 
strength, flexibility, and flame retardant 
properties. The overall diameter, the con- 
struction of the overall cotton wrap cov- 
ering, and the copper conductors except 
for the absence of tinning, which is not 
required on a non -rubber- insula ted wire, 
are the same as for Type R wire. 

"After immersion in water for 168 
hours, the paper insulation of the Type 
KP wire absorbed approximately 19 per 
cent of its total weight of moisture. Rub- 
ber insulation is relatively non -absorp- 
tive, but the fibrous coverings till this ease 
the overall braid of wrap) of Type R 
wire is permitted to absorb not more than 
20 per cent of their weight of moisture 
after 24 hours immersion in water, 

"Samples of the Type KP wire sub- 
jected to the wick test to determine the 
extent to which moisture might be ab- 
sorbed by the paper insulation by "wick” 
or capillary action, by direct immersion 
in water of the ends of the samples on 
which the wrap had been folded hack and 
the paper insulation untwisted, increased 
in weight an average 6.2 per cent 

“Upon exposure to rotting agents over 
an eight-day period, the Type KP wire 
showed about the same resistance to the 
formation of mildew as the braid of the 
Type R wire, 

i Continued oq page 456 1 
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W E have a good neighbor to the south* 
one of our valued allies. We are be- 
ginning to realize that her welfare 
is important to us since she can supply us 
with sizable quantities of strategic metals 
desperately needed here. We are also be- 
ginning to realize we don’t know very 
much about her. 

Mexico is a nation which burst violently 
out of feudalism only a few years ago. In 
the stormy passage from one form of 
government to another, some of the in- 
nocent bystanders fared not too well. But 
the dust has settled now, and it appears 
that Mexico is doing her level best to fit 
her citizens for the modern nation she 
hopes to make for them. 

In the bygone centuries before the 
Spanish Conquistadores came, the In- 
dians, who still make up the larger part of 
the population of Mexico, practiced a sort 
of collective economy. They gathered in 
villages. There was a well-established ten- 
ure of land system. Each kinship group 
held its tract; within this group, each 
family had its portion of the tract. Other 
lands, for such purpose as pasturage, 
were held and used by the village. 

PEONAGE— DEBT SLAVERY 

After the conquest, when Mexico be- 
came a Spanish colony, the conquerors 
gradually developed a system of hacien- 
das, or large estates. To get labor to work 
the land they developed peonage — a form 
of debt slavery. The peon could not leave 
until he had discharged his debt to the 
plantation. The owner, or overseer, took 
good care that the debt never was com- 
pletely discharged. At the peon’s death, 
his debts passed down as a heritage of 
slavery to his children. 

According to the census of 1910, nine 
and a half million of a rural population of 
10 million were peons. 

Agricultural methods were primitive 
in the extreme. The landowners wanted 
to receive a regular income from the land 
and as long as this was forthcoming they 
were satisfied. To make investments in 
farm machinery went against the grain — 
that would mean spending money, which 
they would rather use to buy more land. 
Each peon usually had his plot of land to 
till, in addition to other services per- 
formed by groups, but his instruments of 
production might well be limited to the 
machete or heavy knife, with which he 
cleared the brush ; and a long pointed 
stick used to scratch a hole in the ground 
into which he dropped the seed. 

In addition to the peons were the in- 
habitants of the “free villages” in which 
the traditional customs were maintained 
as far as possible. These people tried to 
make a living at agriculture, eked out by 
wage work at a few cents a day for the 


How 

1 a b o r government guided 
change from peonage to co- 
operation 

haciendas, which constantly encroached 
on them, swallowing up their lands. They 
also lived in extreme poverty. A table of 
government statistics, compiled in 1,926, 
when land was being distributed, shows 
the implements and farm animals pos- 
sessed by a group of 25,730 persons, the 
inhabitants of 59 villages in the state of 
Tamaulipas* Only one person in 1<J had an 
ox; one in 66 a mule. There was possessed 
only one chicken for every two persons. 
One in seven had a hog. For agricultural 
machinery, the showing is even worse. 
There was only one cultivator for 100 per- 
sons, one thresher for a thousand poula- 
tion, and even the cart, a comparatively 
simple device, was owned by only one 
in 50. 

We are indebted for much of this ma- 
terial to Frank Tannenbaum, whose 
study, The Mexican Agrarian Revolution, 
was published by Brookings Institution, 
Mr* Tannenbaum says: 

MAN WITH THE HOE 

“The tale told by the statistics for 
these few communities in the state oi 
Tamaulipas may be duplicated for other 
parts of Mexico— perhaps for most agri- 
cultural villages. It depicts an agricul- 
ture depending for its motive power on 
human hands — a hoe agriculture. The ab- 
sence of animals arid machinery has 


shaped the whole agricultural technique 
of the free rural villages; agriculture de- 
pends upon hand tools, and even hand 
tools are scarce and primitive. The pick, 
the iron bar, a long pointed wooden stick, 
the hoe, the machete and the ax are the 
most common and the most widely- used 
agricultural tools. The plow used is of 
wood, only occasionally rimmed with an 
iron band. Still more rarely does one find 
a modern steel plow in the free rural 
villages. Great sections of territory in 
Mexico are under cultivation by the free 
rural villages where the plow — even the 
old single-handed wooden plow that can 
barely scratch the soil — is absent, and in 
some places is opposed because of the 
belief that it spoils the land." 

Beginning in 1910, for several years 
Mexico was torn by revolutions. By bloody 
means one leader after another rose to 
power. The first beginnings of constitu- 
tional government came in 1917 before 
stability actually had been reached. One 
of the most powerful underlying causes 
of the revolution was the need for agra- 
rian reform. Accordingly, when a con- 
stitution was drafted in 1917 its Article 
27 became the Bill of Rights to the peon 
and the poor free rural worker. 

This set up a basis for returning the 
lands accumulated by the haciendas to 
the people on a basis of their need and 
use of these lands. These lands are pur- 
chased by the government and trans- 
ferred, often by outright grant, to groups 
of the farm population. In order to pre- 
vent a people new to liberty from slip- 
ping back into peonage, it contains this 
clause: 

“All debts contracted by workingmen 
on account of work up to the date of this 
constitution with masters, their subordi- 
nates, or agents are hereby declared 
wholly and entirely discharged.” 

There is another provision to the effect 
that a man cannot be deprived of his 
land as long as he cultivates it. 

Instead of giving land to individuals, 
the first step was to set up the ejidos, or 
^ Continued on page 466) 
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T HE men are going: to war. 

The women are going to work. 
What becomes of the children? 
Indications are that within a few 
months men with dependents will be 
called into the armed forces. Many now 
are anxious to enlist if some provision 
can be made for the support of their fami- 
lies. Wives say* “i would like to go back 
to work if I were sure the baby would 
get good care.” 

if war production is to be maintained 
at the tempo we must have to smash the 
Axis, the men who go to fight must be 
replaced by the women who go to work. 
There are already, it is estimated by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, 1,400,0(10 
women in war industry alone (as of De- 
cember, 1941), The number is rapidly in- 
creasing* By December, 1942, it is ex- 
pected that four and a half million women 
will be in the business of turning out 
planes* guns and tanks. At the end of 
1943 there may be six million women in 
war production* not less than 30 per 
cent of the labor force. 

And aside from war production, there 
will be a great increase in the women 
in non -war employment to take the place 
of men who have gone into the service or 
who have transferred to war industries. 
There will be more employed women in 
the United States than ever before in 
history, including the last war. 

MOTHERS IN OVERALLS 

A feminine working force of such huge 
proportions cannot be recruited without 
including the mothers of young children. 
Because we also have a serious housing 
problem in war production centers, it is 
better not to call in women and girls from 
other areas to add to the overcrowding, 
but to obtain as many workers as pos- 
sible from those already on the scene* 
The Bureau of the Census has made 
this statement: 

“The chief reserve of labor supply is 
among women 18 to 44 years old. It is 
apparent that an increase in the labor 
supply to the 1917-1018 level could not 
be obtained without drawing upon women 
with young children.” 

We do not think there will be a draft of 
women. It won’t be necessary. The work- 
ers and the potential workers, men and 
women, do not shirk. We are in this war 
to win. But it is not fair to anyone, the 
women, the child or the nation, to ask a 
mother of young children to leave them 
to careless hands. It is far from ideal that 
she* should have to leave them at all. But 
the allowances paid to a soldier’s wife are 
far less than he brought in as a wage 
earlier. Someone has to earn the differ- 
ence. 

The man goes to war. 

The woman goes to work. 

Shall the children suffer? 

The women of England faced the same 
problem when they were called on to leave 
their homes and join the battle for pro- 
duction, By March* 1942, 1,500 day care 
centers had been set up and an addi- 
tional 700 were planned, to take care of 
children of working mothers. 


With 

thousands of mothers in war 
plants, children must not 
suffer 

LABOR SHOULD TAKE LEAD 

Now is the time to get such a program 
under way here* Much planning, survey- 
ing and training will be necessary. Vari- 
ous agencies of government have recog- 
nized this future need and will cooperate 
to till it. But the driving impulse should 
come from those who will be most affected 
— -workers and their wives, mothers of 
children. It will take a real cooperative 
effort, the kind of neighborly spirit that 
prompts one woman to drop her own work 
and go into the home of a sick neighbor* 
to “keep things going.” 

In the nursery schools (of which there 
are, alas, too few!), and in the public 
schools, we know it is possible for a few 
women to care for, supervise and educate 
large groups of children* These* it must 
be emphasized* are trained women. 
Trained teachers, play supervisors, etc.* 
are not made over night. Training 
courses must be made available at once 
in the many cities where day care of chil- 
dren will be needed, and women capable 
of doing this work should be encouraged 
to train for it. 

Some preliminary spade work can be 
done to determine the number and ages 


of children whose mothers are contem- 
plating going into war work. In some war 
industry centers unions ami auxiliaries 
have set up committees in conjunction 
with the local defense councils, to plan 
for the day care of children. The commit- 
tee circulates questionnaires and urges 
parents whose children may need day 
care, to register their future needs. 

It’s not only the toddler of pre-school 
age who needs motherly care and guid- 
ance. The child in school, up to the age of 
16* should not be left entirely to his own 
devices when school's out* The fear of 
accidents or bad influences will prey on 
the mind of the mother if capable, kindly 
supervision is not present. 

This is a community job rather than 
a job strictly for unions, but it will cer- 
tainly be valuable right now for unions 
to push, publicize and get the ball rolling. 
Influence must be brought through the 
defense council, and again* as we have 
shown in this Journal before, the pres- 
ence of labor representation on the de- 
fense council is valuable* Usually in a 
group of this sort the person who initiates 
action is delegated to carry it forward, 
and a labor representative should be capa- 
ble and willing to do his best for the chil- 
dren of working mothers. 

MANY CAN HELP 

In order that all groups in the com- 
munity which may contribute some help 
(Continued on page 471) 
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CALIFORNIA Sekaei ‘ ljo*UU 
■/Uyl APPRENTICESHIP 

By CULBERT L, OLSON, Governor of California 


I T is indeed fortunate that California in 
1930 passed the necessary legislation 
which has made this apprenticeship 
program possible* 

Under its terms California has already 
given industry more than a thousand 
thoroughly skilled workers, and now has 
more than 12,000 apprentices throughout 
the state fitting themselves for all-round 
journeymanship. 

We talk so much about apprenticeship. 
In very simple language let us describe 
it — it is an applied program of earning 
while learning. 

The rules and regulations for the earn- 
ing part of apprenticeship are set up by 
the Apprenticeship Council, and when 
adopted by a local joint committee equally 
representing management and labor, with 
the approval of the administrator, become 
effective oil the job. 

The learning part is carried on jointly 
on the job where the apprentice under 
the guidance of a competent journeyman 
gels his practical experience in all parts 
nf his trade, and in the schools where he 
receives his related instruction from 
carefully selected and trained instructors. 
The related instruction is the jurisdiction 
of the state and local boards of education 
unde i- the leadership of Mr, John C Bes- 
wick, chief of the Suite Bureau of Trade 
and Industrial Education. 

EARN AND LEARN 

At the start this was only an idea. The 
responsibility of your government was: 
How to make it work on the job; how to 
encourage and guide a program that 
would do two things: i l) give our young 
people an opportunity to really learn a 
trade, and (2) provide for the state and 
nation a sufficient number of fully-skilled 
workers to meet the need. 

Keep in mind the fact that when we 
started the work of resolving this idea 
into actual accomplishment, our nation 
was at peace with the world, but foreign 
dictatorships were threatening. At home 
we were in the midst of a terrible depres- 
sion. Millions of people were out of work 
and rightfully clamoring for jobs. Pro- 
portionately speaking, the great amount 
of the unemployed came within the age 
brackets of If> and 25. 

Many social factors then present in 
California and the United States were 
similar to conditions which gave rise to 
the willingness of youth to follow Euro- 
pean dictators. By them youth were 
promised self-respect, jobs and security, 
and their kind of governments were thus 
able to enlist in their armies the youth 


Progressive western 
state makes apprenticeship 
training serve community 
needs 

who saw no future for themselves under 
democracy. We t Americans, didn't be- 
lieve such promises then — and time has 
proved our contentions to be correct. 

However, we could not afford to have 
a condition permanently established 
wherein millions of young people gradu- 
ating from schools could find neither em- 
ployment nor any hope for employment. 
There is nothing more detrimental to the 
physical arid moral make-up of a young 
person than a condition of helplessness 
caused by a fruitless search for the means 
of earning a livelihood, 

ONE FORWARD STEF 

We do not say that apprentice training 
will solve tiie whole youth problem. We 
submit it as a first step toward the solu- 
tion of the general economic problem of 
youth. A brief history and outline should 
bo interesting* 

The idea of establishing an orderly 
and well-regulated program providing for 
the entrance of young people into skilled 
trades and their continued guidance and 
supervision during all the time they serve 
as apprentices, through the cooperative 
efforts of federal and state agencies of 
government and Industrial groups, owes 
its origin to an Executive Order of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt issued in 1934. 

It took five years of effort to start the 
present apprentice training program in 
California. Two years were actually lost 
when in 1937 after our legislature passed 
the necessary law, it was vetoed by the 
former governor. However, the value of 
the time so spent is best evidenced by the 
fact that upon the second passage of the 
California law there were but three dis- 
senting votes in the state assembly, while 
in the senate the vote was unanimous in 
approval. The theory which made this 
accomplishment possible was the forth- 
right declaration that the apprentice 
problem is an industrial problem and 
should be accepted by industry as its 
responsibility; ! speak of industry as in- 
cluding employer and employee. 

With that primary principle recognized 
and accepted, we were faced with the 
fact that there was no industrial group 
so established a? to accept the responsi- 
bility of leadership in outlining such a 
program as was needed in our state. It 


was therefore unanimously agreed that 
such leadership should be vested in an 
agency of government selected from those 
groups upon whose cooperation the in- 
stitution of a bona-fide apprentice train- 
ing p mg ram would depend, 

in setting up such an agency the three 
groups most directly concerned — em- 
ployer, journeyman and apprentice — -were 
recognized. We found that each group hud 
some definite opinions against an ap- 
prentice program. Our job, then s was 
first to define the duties and functions of 
the California Apprenticeship Council, 
and thereafter to outline policies to be 
followed which would eliminate fears 
predicated upon maladjustments of the 
past, and at the same time give definite 
indications of future procedure that would 
protect and advance the best interests of 
all parties concerned. 

WISE HEADS IN COUNCIL 

We now have the Shelley-Maloney Ap- 
prentice Labor Standards Act of 1939 
which, when passed by the legislature and 
signed by me, as governor, became ef- 
fective September 19 of that year. This 
California law provides for the appoint- 
ment of an apprenticeship council. We 
now have such a council, in operation 
since October 14, 1939. It comprises four 
representatives from employer organiza- 
tions, four from employee organizations, 
one representing the general public, with 
the chief of the Bureau of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education and the director of 
Industrial Relations added thereto as ex- 
officio member. Oil this council we have 
men of experience w T ith the problems of 
the aircraft industry, printing trade, 
heavy industries, general construction 
work, shipbuilding, sub-contracting, the 
automobile and electrical industries , and 
the general public— a splendid cross sec- 
tion of California's Industrial life. I re- 
alize that this group had a big job to do. 

However, with the enactment of ap- 
prenticeship legislation there was no 
money appropriated to carry on the work. 
It, therefore, became my privilege as gov- 
ernor to allocate the necessary funds to 
carry out the purposes as outlined in the 
establishment of the California Appren- 
ticeship Council, 

In 1941 and again in 1942. due to the 
war emergency, it. was necessary to make 
further appropriations from the emer- 
gency fund in order to carry on the in- 
creasing work of that council and it was 
my pleasure to make this money avail- 
able. 

I make these statements for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating that our desire to 
help young people has been put into prac- 
tical operation. The fact that the Cali- 
fornia Apprenticeship Council, in the 
work that it has done in the throe years 
of its existence, surpasses the activities 
of any other state, more than justifies 
its continuance on an increased scale. 
Tonight we have the living examples 
more than 300 of them — of why California 
leads the nation in the promulgation of 
apprentice training. Here, too, we have 
committees of equal representation from 
the employer and employee organizations 
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of the various skilled trades in industry. 
Through the medium of collective bar- 
gaining these employer and employee or- 
ganizations and the Department of Edu- 
cation have cooperated in an harmonious 
relationship which, in turn, has made pos- 
sible this splendid demonstration. 

There is but one way to produce 
skilled workers, and that is through 
the medium of training apprentices. 
There is but one way to set up such 
a program so that it is bast call) 
sound and workable, and that is by 
giving full consideration In the prob- 
lems of the employer, the journey- 
man, and the apprentice. In Cali- 
fornia iie have pursued that policy. 

!l is for that reason that in practically 
every area of our state we have full co- 
operation of employers and their or* 
gani nations, employees and their organ- 
izations, and the apprentices — all of 
which, when added up, means that Cali- 
fornia is, and has a right to be, proud of 
its accomplishments in the field of ap- 
prentice training. 

A WORTHY AMBITION 

To extend such a program, predicated 
upon mutual interests, to every trade in 
every area of the state and to encourage 
such activity is a worthy ambition of any 
good government, it is definitely a part 
of the present administration of the 
state of California, and its purpose with 
respect to apprentice training in the state. 

Today more than UiQ groups, extending 
from San Diego to Eureka, have already 
adopted apprentice labor standards. It 
under the provisions of these standards 
that the 12,000 apprentices are now work- 
ing. More than 6,000 of them have been 
indentured up to now. This year we will 
graduate another thousand to be added to 
the thousand already working as journey- 
men, and as many more each year there- 
after as industry can absorb — as many 
more as will guarantee California’s part, 
of the nation’s demand for skilled work- 
ers — -and that part is one of tremendous 
proportions* 

To meet the ordinary need of our slate 
and nation, we prepared in peace time 
now we have a live and grown ng program 
fully cooperating and aiding in our na- 
tional emergency. 

Today California has more war con- 
tracts to fill than any other state in the 
nation. California can — and must and 
will meet its every obligation for the 
salvation of our nation. 

We must realize that the very life of 
our democracy — everything in life that 
vve hold most dear— is at stake in this 
total war which has engulfed us. 

The American way of life is challenged 
— -we must meet that challenge and over* 
whelm ingly defeat those who dare to 
make that challenge. 

We repeat the words of Abraham Lin- 
coln: “That this government of the peo- 
ple, for the people and by the people shall 
not perish from the earth." 

As Americans we know what we are 
lighting for— and light we will. We know 
i Continued on page 470 J 
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Harold Pasch was the injured 
man, and the other members of 
the crew besides Vance and 
Pasch were Reinhold Pasch, fore- 
man , W i 1 f o r d Kuhn, H arvey 
Hi ska and Carl Brusewicz. 

Statement of accident in which 
Harold Pasch wax fh< victim and 
Pat Vance rendered meritorious 
service 

Location of Accident — T wo 
and one-half miles west of North 
Waukechon Substation, Shawano 
County, Wisconsin. 

Date — April 2, 1942, 9 :00 AM. 
Victim — Harold Pasch, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, Age 41. 

Person A pply i ng Resuscita- 
tion— Pat Vance, Route 2, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin, Age 43* 

Harold Pasch, L* U. No. 494, 
the accident victim, started to 
climb a pole preparatory to mak- 
ing arrangements for some actual work which involved the trans- 
fer of a two-wire, 2400-volt line from an existing pole to a newly set 
pole. In climbing Brother Pasch reached a point on the pole just 
above a horizontal temporary guy wire. At this point above the 
temporary guy wire he fastened his safety belt around the pole. 
After he had his safety belt fastened he realized that he could 
not do his work on the north side of the pole due to the position 
of the guy wires and shifted to the south side. In changing his 
position his right hand contacted the grounded guy wire and the 
back of his neck touched the phase wire of the 2400-volt line. 
Current passed through his body from the back of his neck and 
out of the palm of his right hand. He was knocked unconscious 
and fell from his position until the temporary guy wire stopped 
his fall by catching his safety which had been fastened above 
this guy. The distance which he fell was about four feet and this 
cleared him from the phase wire, 

Pat Vance, also of L. U. No. 494, a lineman working on a corner 
pole nearby, immediately went to Brother Pasch's assistance and 
applied pole top resuscitation while Wilford Kuhn, a lineman, 
climbed up on the opposite side and cut Brother Pasch’s safety 
belt. Brother Vance then continued his artificial resuscitation 
while carrying the victim to the ground. By the time he reached 
the ground the patient was breathing and was placed on a blanket 
and watched by the lineman. 

I>r. Peterson of Shawano was then called, as was Mr. Schultz, 
the superintendent at Appleton. Dr, Peterson had the patient 
removed to Shawano Hospital, where he was treated as required 
for burns on neck and hand* 

The victim was not wearing his rubber gloves at the time of this 
contact and the total lost time from the accident amounted to 
59 days. 

The diagnosis of the accident from Dr, Peterson's report was 
“electric burn palm of right hand, third degree; and second degree 
burn of the occipital region of head/ 1 Treatment: Bed rest, dressed 
wounds. 
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Power in The United States N e w s ( David 
Washington Lawrence) is not by any chance pro- 
New Deal, or pro-labor. What it says 
recently about control of government in Washington 
is of great importance: 

“Some very big Administration officials are 
impressed by the number of Republicans who bold 
important positions in the WPB, the Army and 
Navy and other war agencies. There is a hint that 
Republicans are holding the real power in Wash* 
ington right now, except for that exercised by the 
White House.” 

At last the eat is out of the bag. What labor has 
known for months is being surreptitiously revealed. 

The President acted in good faith when he brought 
business men to Washington, The President antici- 
pated willingness to bury politics, produce solidarity, 
and advance all-out war efforts. The President played 
the game gamely. Business men have not. 

Business men (as the United States News points 
out) have offered their services to the Army Specialist 
Corps. Army and Navy provide commissions, uniforms 
and salaries to men from industry, and give them 
places of power. 

The point is, though many business men have acted 
in good faith, and worked for their country, many 
also have worked for their corporations and for their 
group interests alone. Many, using the government as 
a cloak, have moved against labor. 

Labor’s difficulty has been to know, when an order 
or proposal comes through, whether it is for national 
welfare, or for the advancement of the employer group. 

Business men have not been above attempting (1) to 
wipe out labor agencies ; (2) to "get” labor representa- 
tives in government; (3) to use government fact- 
finding agencies to detract from labor’s war efforts; 
(4) to seek to control labor unions; (5) to advance 
fascist ideals. 


Goals — Despite the apparent occupation of labor 

Far Goals with materialism, the labor movement has 
its n on-materialistic side. Though little 


talked-about, and often satirically derided, the fra- 
ternal features of unionism manifest themselves in 
many ways. The movement is dedicated to elevation of 
human life. I t strives to make men, even as the church 
and school (and less frequently the state) strive to 
make men. It has never been so lost in materialism, 
that it has lost sight of cooperation, or team-play, as 
its powerful end. 

The state has been too frequently preoccupied with 
police powers, and less with far goals of human better- 
ment. The state worships force, and it is no wonder 
that others at times appear to place force above per- 
suasion. 

If the change which is taking place today through- 
out the world may be described in a phrase, it may 
be described as the substitution of materialistic for 
non-materialistic goals of the state. The total good, 
with sacrifice of the individual citizen to that good, 
appears to be the dynamics of the present world 
revolution. 


Tide of "Fortune,” elite organ of the busi- 

Criticism Rises ness interests, August issue, ad- 
dresses a letter to the President 
of the United States. It says in part: 

"Your good friend Representative Lyndon Johnson 
came back from the war in Australia to confirm the 
rumors that our fighters are no match in combat for 
the Japanese Zeros; as for the PBY Catalinas, he 
4 would rather try to weather a storm riding on the 
tail of a kite/ No wonder he wanted a purge of 'the 
indecisive, stupid, selfish, and incompetent among our 
generals, admirals, and others’ in Washington. Cor- 
respondent Keith Wheeler in Alaska, despite the Navy 
censorship, has reported the pitiful inadequacy of the 
Catalinas for their lighting assignment up there, along 
with the bravery of the men who fly them. The irony 
of it is that for lack of any alternative, Consolidated 
is still turning out Cats, 

“Consider how some of the men making tanks and 
tank parts must feel. One day all the workers were 
congratulated by Army Ordnance on their part in mak- 
ing M-S's, which were credited for successes in the 
defense of Libya, Two weeks later Rommel took 
Tobruk, and it became obvious that an M-3 is no match 
for German equipment. And a few weeks after that, 
some of the same workers heard that they would be 
laid off because there was a shortage of steel and ship- 
ping. 

“The point of these stories is not that such tanks 
and planes never should have been made. The point 
is not that a tank arsenal should be given steel priori- 
ties ahead of the ships without which no tank, good 
or bad, can get to the front. The point is simply this : 
gradually, all over the U. S„ incompetence in our mili- 
tary and economic planning is being revealed to the 
people.” 
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hQRTLNE fails to reveal how much business men 
and business ideals have controlled the production 
front. 


^ a ge s a n d Speaking of w ages and w age in c r ea ses, 
Salaries one might take a casual glance at salary 
schedules of some of the biggest corpora- 
tions. Though these gentlemen are some distance from 
breadlines, they still are making sizable gains in their 
standard of living. Glance, for instance, at the com- 
pensation of officers of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. Though the president did not 
take any increase this year on his $210,350 a year, 
almost three times as much as the President of the 
United States receives, he did permit vice presidents 
to increase their salaries considerably. One vice presi- 
dent got an increase from $36,000 to $45,000. An- 
other vice president got an increase from $55,000 to 
$66,000. This pattern of increase is carried on in 
operating companies of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

The salary of the president of the New York Tele- 
phone Company jumped from $46,000 to $58,000. That 
means an increase slightly beyond the 15 per cent 
allowed by the War Labor Board for wage increases. 
The salary of the president of the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Company leaped from $50,000 to $60,000. 
The salary of the president of the New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company jumped from $50,000 
to $60,000* The operating companies of the Bell sys- 
tem raised the salaries of the higher officials all along 
the line about in equal proportion, that is 10 to 33 
per cent increases. 

We do not know what standard is used for these 
increases but it surely is not a standard revolving 
around the cost of living, inasmuch as when a person 
receives a certain salary, say $10,000 a year, that 
salary can absorb more than the normal increase in 
the cost of living. We do not know whether these 
gentlemen have increased their efficiency but we 
make a guess the increases were granted because the 
telephone companies are doing a great business in- 
cident to the war and are receiving larger income. 


International A document of international impor- 
Creed tance was published last month in THE 

COMMONWEAL. It is called “In the 
Face of the World's Crisis, a Manifesto by European 
Catholics Sojourning in America.” The list of signers 
includes such important people as Charles Boyer, 
movie actor; Paul Van Zeeland. Belgian statesman; 
Philip Gibbs, Lady Gainsborough, British leaders, and 
other persons of international note. 

The document is conceived in a spirit of vast toler- 
ance and understanding. To quote, “The universal 
crisis, whereof war is merely the culminating par- 
oxysm, represents the most dire threat ever to have 


menaced a civilization of free men. This threat has 
been given a name: Totalitarianism,” 

The manifesto asks the question, Is democracy the 
issue at stake in the struggle? And it answers it; 
“If by the word democracy you mean the political 
and social life of a community of free men, the answer 
must be in the affirmative.” Profound criticism of 
the economic order is contained in this world-sign iti- 
cant document. The question is asked, Is the preserva- 
tion of capitalism the issue at stake in the struggle? 
This document points out that capitalism has been 
anarchical by making dominant the function of “free- 
dom in economic matters.” It also quarrels with cap- 
italism because it assumes that material riches should 
dominate and because it has subordinated man to pro- 
duction. 

The document finds that the totalitarian new order 
is rooted in a conception of existence and in a spiritual 
attitude utterly incompatible with Christian faith and 
life. It condemns Marxian socialism because of its 
materialistic concepts, 

Significant is the statement, because of the tradi- 
tional opposition of the Catholic Church to communism, 
the Russian people should be encouraged because a 
victory for Russia over Hitler would still leave the 
world free to choose the proper way of life. It con- 
demns anti-Semitism. It believes that there must be 
a combination of freedom and interdependence of 
peoples. It wants the world organized to maintain 
freedom, irrespective of race, creed or color. 


New Brands — Labor has not been overjoyed at the 
New Prices antics of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. But it should be remem- 
bered that the OP A has had a colossal task, and has 
r ece i ve d little o r n o c oo p e r a ti on fro m a n y g r o u p . L ea st 
of all from business men, with whom it is supposed, 
the OP A has had its greatest success. Farmers have 
also stood against control of the price system. Labor 
alone stood well toward being the victim of control, 
and through control, would have lost the principle of 
collective bargaining. 

Business men, long accustomed to side-stepping the 
law, have worked out one clever little scheme, which 
has permitted sneak raises in prices. 

The clever device is simply to change brand 
names, and brand packages, and to fill these new 
cartons with the same goods at higher prices. 

The OP A order on prices derived from a given 
date, on given brands. But when brands did not exist 
on that date, they appear to be exempt from price 
control. At any rate, coffee — the same coffee- — which 
used to sell in green bags, appears in red bags, and 
sells two to three cents higher per pound. And the 
grocer merely says, “We could not get any more of 
the old bags,” 
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THE FRUITS OF THE EARTH 


M l Y kitchen is a busy place these days. 
There's a tang in the air from that 
I kettle of vegetables or fruit simmer- 
ing over the fire. The dish pan is on the 
stove, full of glass jars being sterilized. 
Two of us are working at the sink, wash- 
ing and cutting more vegetables. And on 
the shelf jars gleam with the ruby of 
beets, the emerald of beans, the amethyst 
of plums, and the cardinal red of 
tomatoes. 

We had a victory garden this year. For 
two months we enjoyed the exquisite 
pleasure of eating our own fresh-picked 
vegetables. Then at the end of summer 
production came in with a rush. We have 
been canning like mud to keep good food 
from going to Waste, 

There is a very solid satisfaction in the 
fruits of this harvest. It was a group 
venture, a cooperative experiment that 
never interfered with the individual ini- 
tiative. It succeeded beyond all expecta- 
tions. In addition to the vegetables, we are 
bringing in the sheaves of very satisfac- 
tory human relationships. 

Five families in this little suburban 
community secured permission to use a 
convenient vacant lot. Only one person in 
the group was an experienced gardener. 
Two of the men blamed their wives for 
"getting me into this" and were pro- 
foundly skeptical. One of the women said 
she didn't want much ground because she 
didn't want to spend much time on it. 
None of us were boiling with enthusi- 
asm, but in the face of rising food costs 
the idea of being able to pick our own 
vegetables was attractive enough to over- 
come our inertia. 

The lot was covered with a vigorous 
growth of crabgras&» trumpet vine and 
other weeds. Each family broke ground in 
a strip of approximately 20 by 50 feet. 
Two-foot grass walkways divided the 
plots from each other. We held a meeting 
or two to plan production. Our one expert 
gardener strongly advised that each fam- 
ily should put in one or two “community 
crops” to yield sufficient quantity to sup- 
ply all five families. While outwardly 
agreeing, each of us secretly thought we'd 
concentrate on food for our own needs, 
and not expect to get much from the oth- 
ers. But resuits showed that he was right. 
The community crop idea for a group of 
this sort is perfectly sound. Every family 
had something to distribute. With better 
planning it would have been more. Also 
we have had a practical demonstration of 
the effectiveness of fertilizers and lime, 
which were put. in by each gardener ac- 
cording to his own preference. 


By A WORKER'S WIFE 

Next year we are going to do it again, 
and we will have more planning and more 
cooperative effort. When crops get ripe 
they have to be used. Two packages of 
seeds instead of one, properly planted and 
tended, would yield enough cucumbers for 
the whole group, for daily use and for 
pickling. 

Two or three packages of leaf lettuce, 
planted at the right intervals, would keep 
us all in fresh lettuce all summer. 
Twenty-four tomato plants, tended by our 
gardener, made us all go to canning in 
self-defense. 

Our chief skeptic underwent a mental 
change when he pulled his first radishes. 
He made successive plantings and distrib- 
uted radishes to the group. And the Ken- 
tucky Wonder pole bean came to him like 
a miraculous revelation. His late crop of 
beans, on a tent-shaped frame, was known 
as the “bean -forest/' There was plenty 
for all, to eat and to can. Among the other 
crops which bore in great enough quan- 
tity for distribution, were acorn and 
crook -necked squash, sweet corn, cab- 
bages and pumpkins. It would have been 
easy to include carrots, beets, green pep- 
pers, lima beans and various kinds of 
greens in this list, all of which were 
grown successfully but in small quantity 
by individual families. 

We swapped garden tools, anti when 
canning time arrived we swapped can- 
ning equipment. Pressure cookers and 
water -bath containers were passed from 
one family to another. One person was 
delegated to buy jars for the group. Rec- 
ipe books were passed around and dem- 
onstrations were given in the use of the 
various canning methods. Even the men 
helped out. and glowed with pride while 
exhibiting “a beautiful jar of beans." 

Two families in the group have fruit 
trees. As the plums and apples ripened, 
they were picked and distributed. This 
surplus fruit, which formerly went to 
waste, was carefully planned for by the 
recipients. Each family has several jars 
of plums or plum jam, jars of apple sauce, 
glasses of jelly, or quart jars of sliced 
apples for pies. 

When frost finally strikes, there will 
be green tomatoes hanging on the shriv- 
eled vines to make us all some luscious 
pickles and relish. 

Next year, if war does not take us 
away from this peaceful spot, we'll dig 
together again and this time she'll be a 
ding-buster. 

In case you haven't tried canning yet, I 
itm going to pass on a recipe 1 received 


from the Bureau of Home Economics, 
O, S, Department of Agriculture, This 
arrived almost simultaneously with a 
bushel of tomatoes. The timing was per- 
fect. Tomatoes will be on the market in 
lavish quantities until late in the fall, and 
perhaps you may have a surplus from 
your own garden or from friends. If you 
buy them, it's worthwhile to get to the 
local farmers' market for savings on a 
quantity purchase. 

Tomato juice is about the easiest thing 
to put up that I tried* and it does not 
require any special canning equipment. 
If you don't want to buy jars, you can 
probably find enough bottles with corks 
in your house and from the neighbors* as 
I did. Be sure the corks are tight and 
complete the sealing by dipping in para- 
fine. Incidentally, the product, when made 
of fully-ripe deep red tomatoes is better 
than any canned tomato juice I ever 
tasted. 

Work fast when you can tomato juice 
this saves vitamins. To Insure speed* work 
with only enough tomatoes to make one to 
two gallons of juice at a time. 

First* wash and trim the tomatoes. You 
do not have to remove the skins. To pre- 
serve the flavor and color* use stainless 
steel knives if possible. Avoid copper* 
brass or iron utensils. 

Cut the tomatoes into small pieces. 
Then put them on the stove and simmer 
them until they are softened. Do not boil 
them. 

Put the hot tomatoes through a fine 
sieve In order to remove the skins and 
seeds, 

A ild from one-half to one teaspoon of 
salt to each quart of juice. However, omit 
the salt if the juice is for infants or in- 
valids on saltless diets. 

Reheat the juice immediately. If you 
use glass containers, heat the juice just 
to boiling, pour it into the sterilized jars 
or bottles, and seal them. No processing 
is necessary. Invert the jars while they 
are cooling. 

If you use tin containers, heat the juice 
to ISO to 190 degrees F., or to simmering, 
pour it into the cans, seal and process for 
five minutes. This processing time ap- 
plies to altitudes of 1*000 feet or less. In- 
crease the processing time 20 per cent for 
every 1,000 feet additional altitude. 

Do not leave any head space when put- 
ting tomato juice in either glass jars or 
tin cans. 

Because spices tend to darken the color 
of the juice and change the flavor, it is 
best to add them at the time you serve 
the juice instead of when you can it. 
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WOMEN’S AUXILIARY, L. I . NO. 27H. 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX AS 

Editor: 

The women's auxiliary to Electrical Work- 
ers Local No. 278, of Corpus Christi, Texas, 
with the assistance of I, oral No. 278 members, 
entertained with a dance for the enlisted men 
of the Naval Air Station at the USO on the 
Hill, Tuesday night, July 7. 1942. 

Cake and punch were nerved, and prizes 
were given to the enlisted men. The grand 
prize was a long distance call to any place 
in the United States, and the boy who won 
this prize called his mother In Kansas City, 
Mo,, just before midnight. 

This party was in line with the resolution 
in trod need by Electrical Workers Local No. 
278 at the forty-fifth convention of the Texas 
State Federation of Labor in Fort Worth, 
and unanimously adopted by the convention. 
The auxiliary was happy to have as their 
guest on the evening of the dance Lt. Com- 
mander Sackett from the Nova! Air Station. 
Everyone reported a grand time and the 
auxiliary was most glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to entertain the boys In the service. 
Wu sincerely hope that those who attended 
the party enjoyed it as much as the ladies 
who gave it, and we feel sure that the boys 
considered it a great success. We know that 
all other crafts wilt be glad to join with 
us in giving our boys entertainment of the 
right kind. 

This is surety a worthy cause in which 
every mother, wife and daughter should be 
proud to take part. Let's do everything we 
can to give these boys the wholesome enter- 
tainment in the environment they have en- 
joyed at home. Many of us have sons who 
lire away from home wouldn't we all be 
glad to know our boys could have this kind 
of friendship nil over the United States? We 
must keep up the morale of our boys in the 
service and this cannot be done if we leave 
Them standing on street comers, with little 
money and no place to go for the right kind 
of a good time. The boys are doing their 
part let's do ours by cheering them and giv- 
ing them good things to eat “home style.” 
The accompanying photograph shows the 
an biliary committee in charge of the enter- 
tainment: Mrs, H. L, specr, Mrs. Gene Hen- 
dricks, Mrs, Eddie Mathieu, Mrs* (\ M, Me- 
Master, Mrs. Joe Shaw, Mrs. W. W. McClel- 
lan and Mrs. John Heidland; together with 
three guests and Lt. Commander Sackett. 

Mrs. W. W. McClellan, 

2508 Halbert- Press Secretary. 

Editor's note : f ’ n far Innate itf the photo- 

ffraph did not arrive soon enough to be 
included in the JOURNAL. 


THANKS FOR COOPERATION 

In » recent issue of its publication, “Union 
Label facts,” the Woman's Internationa] Aux- 
iliary of the International Typographical 
Union published the entire list of 1. Lt. E. W. 
manufacturers of electrical merchandise 
which would be purchased by domestic con- 
sumers, including lamps, lamp shades, elec- 
trical novelties, ref rigerntion, melius, flash- 
lights and batteries, dry cell batteries and 
fuses, electrical specialities, household ap- 
pliances and electric batteries. We wish to 
thank the auxiliary for putting the spot light 
on our union-made merchandise. 

When you are buying Christmas cards, ask 
for those with the union typographical label. 



Courtesy National Association Sendee 

FOR A MEATLESS DINNER 

By SALLY LUNN 


If you find that the butcher doesn't 
have that juicy steak you were going 1 
to get and nothing: else in his ease 
appeals to you, try a meatless din- 
ner for a change. It's also very con- 
venient on the days when you don't 
want lo go to market — and none of 
us has an oversupply of time right 
now — to be able to dish up something 
attractive from the materials you 
always have on hand on your pantry 
shelf and refrigerator. 

When planning meat substitutes, 
try to use cheese, eggs, dried beam 
or peas, all of which are High in 
proteins comparable to the proteins 
in meat. 

Macaroni K a- 1 Jobs 

% lb, elbow macaroni 

2 eggs slightly beaten 

1 large sweet Spanish onion 

3 large tomatoes 

4 tbs* butter 

2 cups cheese sauce 

salt and pepper to taste 

Cook the elbow macaroni in boil- 
ing salted water until tender and 
drain. Add one tbs. butter. Then 
arrange in well-buttered baking cups. 
Pour over each cup one or two tbs. 
of the beaten egg mixture, dividing 
it evenly between the macaroni cups. 
Place in moderate oven about 15 
minutes or just long enough for the 
egg mixture to conk. While the mac- 
aroni cups are baking, broil slices 
of tomato and onion, using the re- 
maining butter for topping on these. 
Season to taste with salt and pepper. 
Arrange broiled onion and tomato 
slices with macaroni mounds on each* 
and serve at once with a hot mild 
cheese sauce. A pretty little garnish. 


such as a slice of stuffed olive on 
each mound, gives it u festive air. 

Creamy Cheese Sauce 

2 tbs. butter 
2 tbs, flour 
l A tsp. salt 
\% cups milk 

lb. processed cheese 

Melt butter, add flour mixed with 
salt; stir until well blended- Pour 
on milk gradually, while stirring con- 
stantly, Bring to boiling point; boil 
two minutes. Place in top of double 
boiler and add one-half pound soft 
processed cheese, American, pimento, 
or similar mild flavor. The processed 
cheese melts very Quickly and smooth- 
ly. As soon as melted, the sauce is 
ready to serve. I F you want a more 
piquant flavor, add one or two table- 
spoons of catsup. 


The U, S, Department of Agricul- 
ture gives these helpful hints on 
using ehese: 

Keep heat low in cooking cheese 
dishes atop the stove* by setting them 
in a pan of hot water. Most cheese 
dishes cooked in the oven need tem- 
peratures from slow to moderate* 

Get cheese into small pieces before 
you combine it with other ingredients 
in most cooked dishes* Grate the 
cheese, slice it, cube it, or run it 
through a sieve* That way the cheese 
cooks more quickly, can be dis- 
tributed evenly throughout- Cheese 
heated in one big chunk stays in that 
chunk after the fat melts out. Then it 
is impossible to divide this mass into 
smaller pieces and mix them evenly 
throughout the dish. 
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MICHIGAN STATE CONFERENCE OP 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS 

Editor: 

President Mai Harris of the Michigan 
State Conference of Electrical Workers, has 
wished this task on me, and I cannot say it's 
an unwelcome one. 

Our state conference is one of the newer 
organizations of its kind and is growing very 
rapidly. Every session, finds new delegates 
from new locals. This organization will soon 
he known as the most militant group of its 
kind anywhere. 

When the conference was formed it was 
agreed that a one-day meeting quarterly 
would be sufficient, but in the two year* the 
conference has been functioning the amount 
of work has increased to sach proportions 
that at the August 3 meeting it was decided 
to take two days for the next session, bocal 
No. 58, Detroit, will be host for the two- day 
conference. Brother Frank Riley, business 
manager of Local No. 5K* is chairman on ar- 
rangements. From what I can find oui t it's 
intimated that there will he a goodly amount 
of pleasure for the delegates and their ladies 
as well as work for the delegates. 

The committee working on labor and safety 
laws will have its report ready for the con- 
ference session. 

It is the hope of the committee that all 
of the locals will have discussed and acted 
on the proposed changes of the Michigan 
State Compensation Laws, 

Your committee is of the opinion that this 
is the year of “golden opportunity." At no 
time in the history of the state of Michigan 
have so many working people been interested 
in compensation, labor and safety laws. At 
the same time the men and women who make 
our laws arc and will bo into rested in our 
wants* because upon the workers, the law 
makers depend fur their jobs. 

The committee will bend every effort to 
get some of the candidates far state office 
to attend the conference. 

While these candidates for office will lie 
with us at the conference we shall endeavor 
to get them to publicly state their intention 
of supporting our cause. Of course we will 
enlist support from everyone and all organi- 
sations. 

Attend the two-day conference to be held 
in Detroit October 17 aiul 18. If you miss 
it you will be the one with regrets. 

Joseph F. McCarthy* 

Press Secretary, 


TENNESSEE STATE ELECTRICAL 
WORK ERS ASSOCIATION 

Editor: 

No better example of the fruits of true 
unionism has come to our attention than the 
report of Business Manager Hicks* of L. U. 
No. 984. Kingsport. Tenn , in the August 2 
conference of the Tennessee State Electrical 
Workers Association at Chattanooga, For 
several years the 1. O. has worked to assist 
the up-hill Struggle of a few determined mem- 
bers of the I. B. E. W. in that section of the 
state. At the last conference in Jackson. 
Tenn., a pool was started by L. U. No* 474, 
Memphis, whereby the association could loan 


L. U* No. 934 enough to keep their office 
open and a business manager in the field. 

Now Brother Hicks tells us that L. U. No. 
034 is handling tho men for two dams and 
some large war projects Lhat will start soon* 
Non-unionists from all over East Tennessee 
and NorLh Carolina are flocking Inin the 
office for these jo ha* At the request of Inter- 
national Organizer H, F. Adair, these men 
are being sent back to their home towns nnd 
told to join the local union there and when 
they arc needed their business manager will 
be called on for the needed number of mem 
In this way we will be following the plan 
outlined by the I, 0. in the six regional meet- 
ings, International Organizer E. E. McDaniel 
prefaced Business Manager Hick's report, 
and we gain the idea that L. U* No. 1134 will 
very soon lie “on her feet" and in a position 
to reciprocate to the locals who came to her 
assistance in true union fashion when it was 
so sorely nee tied* 

This report and the one Business Manager 
Ted Loftis gave us on the Inland Waterways 
boat building program* moved International 
Representative Gordon Freeman to comment 
on the real good our association is doing* 
and he lamented the fact thut the membership 
of the TV A area could not lie hero and see 
and feci the spirit of real unionism displayed 
at this conference. 

Brother Sutton tells us the committee who 
went before the contractors' convention got 
their pledge to support our state inspection 
law. 

International Organizer “Curly" McMillian 
pointed out that we need more publicity be- 
fore the general public and the business 
people of this vnlley on the quiet effort the 
1. H. E. W. is making to promote the better* 
meat of the working people nnd the support 
given our government on the war jobs in this 
section. 

Reports from the delegates show our mem- 
bers are buying War Bonds and St amps, and 
are solidly behind the government in the war. 
The matter of entertaining the delegates was 
discussed and it was suggested by President 
W. U. Doss lhat we dispense with the ban- 
quet* etc., and put this money in education 
for our members and the general public 
where we meet. 

Brother Adair stated he had gained sume 
good knowledge for their campaign to or- 
ganize a state association in North Carolina* 

The association was indebted to L, t f - No 
175 for the grand place to meet in their 
home, nnd the fine entertainment. The con- 
ference will be in Nashville next December, 
Charles J, MaUNAELL, 

Press Secretary. 

L. U* NO* B*I, ST, LOUIS* MO, 

■\SU PERSON ITS" AND MUSIC 
Editor: 

This subject may have u great deal to do 
with sinking 11 -bunts pestering our const- 
lines. It is said thut the United States Nuvy 
will soon have a way of tracking down and 
locating under-sen cruft over wide areas. 
They say that once a sub is located, the rest 
is easy. The United Stales Navy researchers 
have been experimenting with sound vib ra- 


tions for years and this research comes under 
the heading of supersonic^. It is not impos- 
sible to sink subs, battleships, and explode 
bomba and torpedoes ut long range, 

8 u person ics, you may know, in the spec- 
trum of sound waves, represents 15,000 to 
40,000 vibrations per second. The human ear 
cannot distinguish sound above 20,000 vibra- 
tions, The pipe organ's lowest note registers 
Id vibrations. The piano range is between 
27. 5 to 4,186 vibrations. A piccolo's highest 
note is 4,752. They state that a good Turkish 
cymbal vibrates from 12,000 to 13,000 per 
second when struck, and an orchestra’s over- 
tones are heard up to 15,000, which is the 
threshold of supersonic^. 

( util very recently subs could not be lo- 
cated with any signal success. Ever since the 
first World War ships have been signalling 
by under- water methods* since water is a 
better earner uf sound than air* 

Amazing things have been done with super- 
eonics in many fields, and enough to hint at 
great future possibilities. They say that musi- 
cians will be cnllcd upon to fight disease, lire, 
as well as the enemy, with their instruments 
instead of firearms. 

Dr. Leslie A. Fhambers in his famous 
supersonic laboratory at. the Johnson Foun- 
dation of the University of Pennsylvania, is 
one of the pathfinders. Dr. Chambers* run- 
ning ordinary cow's milk over a diaphragm 
vibrating to a high G sharp, shakes the milk 
so hard, that the tender est infant can easily 
digest it, A cunning company uses the same 
technique in killing bacteria in its product. 

Dr, Chambers also applies these high vi- 
brations to typhoid germs, male sperm ic 
fluid anti white blood cells. “When typhoid 
germs are subject to these vib ration a,” Dr, 
Chambers said, “they break up into their 
constituent parts. Then by centrifuging the 
dilferent ingredients these can be separated. 
One of these is the antigen of the typhoid 
germ. When this antigen is introduced to 
the body, there are produced antibodies which 
have the power of immunizing against typhoid 
infection." 

The same principles are applied to putting 
out fire. Years ago Charles Kellog* a vaude- 
ville star, wu-uld extinguish a candle flame 
with a high, barely audible sound. In 1326 
the New York Fire Department was demon- 
strating the method of stopping fire with a 
( piano 1 tuning fork. They say the field is 
wide open for some researcher, for nothing 
further has since been worked out on this 
method. Supersonic^ is still in its infancy. 

Scientists say we know almost nothing 
about the whole subject of vibration. They 
do know it is at tremendous subject and comes 
close to holding the secret of the universe. 
For instance* when you sound your A. you 
do no more than make a tone you can hear 
but you do generate energy. Alt the tre- 
mendous energy' locked up in nature is in 
constant vibration. Over 70 octaves ate 
found in the full spectrum of sound waves. 
Above the su person ies* 40.000 vibrations per 
second, we run into the ultrasonic* which will 
run to astronomical figures. 

Calculations arc that a symphony orchestra 
throughout an ordinary evening concert will 
generate enough energy to run a 200-horse- 
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power engine. They say if a musician knew 
how to hook up this energy in a practical 
way, he would be selling power as well as 
entertainment and could double his earnings. 

You understand, power is used destructively 
as well as constructively. They say musicians 
could be used to destroy enemy bridges. It is 
said a violinist wagered he could fiddle down 
a wagon bridge. After spending some time 
with different notes he finally Found the note 
that vibrated in unison with the bridge, and 
played it, tis said, until the h ridge rocked so 
violently the town authorities stopped him 
and called of? all bets. They say it might be 
possible for a lone fiddler to sink a battleship 
if he knew the right rale of vibration. 

Maybe you can recall what vibration did to 
the large bridge in the northwestern pan of 
the United States several years ago and then 
you may partly realise the possibilities of 
using super and ultrasonics to advantage. To 
date, there are no schedules or tables to 
figure from, like trigonometric functions, etc. 
It was not so many years ago that science 
was not so fur progressed in wireless, aero- 
nautics, and radio. Who knows what the fu- 
ture will hold for us ? Who knows what 
saperBonics and uBraaontitf will do to and 
for humanity? 

It EG UL AH ANNUAL FICNIC-1B42 

All members and families were invited to 
a free picnic at the Chain of Rocks amuse- 
ment park on River view Drive, August 21>, 
1042, 

Each member was presented with an at- 
tendance prize card with tickets for all the 
concessions, hot dogs* ham burgers, ice cream, 
soda, and beer, and a seven piece, orchestra 
for dancing. Music by Merry Newman and 
the Missourians. The picnic opened at nine 
n 'clack with attendance picking up as the 
hours passed to 12 midnight. It was a 
memorable day to be sure, everyone orderly* 
full of fun, lunch* rides, dancing and good 
spirits. The children bad the time of l heir 
lives and left the park happy but tired. 

Many out-of-town members and officers 
from other local unions attended the picnic 
arid helped the main feature hy buying 
War Ronds and Stamps at a special booth 
set up for the occasion. Local No. R-l has 
and is continuing to show their patriotism at 
every function. 

All our members know that the officers and 
picnic committee have served them well and 
I, in behalf of the entire membership* want 
Lu thank them for their earnest efforts. 

-BUY ENOUGH BOND S — 

AND THEY’LL 
STAY ACROSS THE PONDS 

M. A. Morry” Newman, 

The Lover of “Light” Work. 


L. L\ NO, B-3, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

Editor: 

Please publish the following communication 
from Frederick V, Eich, nn officer of the edu- 
cational committee of our local union: 

Some primary days have come and gone, 
others are here or coming* but to date the 
general trend is for the various parties to 
blindly renominate for congressional office 
men who have proven themselves unfU for 
the offices they seek. Men who are all for 
big business and special privilege. The isola- 
tionists, pull taxers and a ntL la bo rites such 
as Fish and Barry of New York* Smith of 
Virginia and Daniels of Texas. There is not 
much chance of Smith or Daniels not being 
elected* what with the southern aristocracy 
and the poll tax to help them out, but we 
sincerely hope that enough working men will 


R E A U 

“Military fund” with direct pay* 
meats to mem hers in armed 
forces* by L. U. No. 313, 

Labor’s fighting pledge on Labor 
l>ay t by L. U, No, 363. 

Trenchant questions about tele- 
phone franchises* bv b, U. No, 
163 . 

The historic dollar hangs on the 
w all* by L. V. No* 86. 

Winning elections* both hinds* by 
L. D. No. 271* 

Exposing “fugitives from a firing 
squad,” by L. U. No. B-3. 

Su person ics* a new lighting weapon* 
by L. U, No, B-l, 

Radio men wanted in New Orleans, 
by L. U. No, 1 1 39, 

Picnics, held and postponed* War 
B o nds t mounting production. 
Brothers going into armed forces* 
and other news of electrical w ord- 
ers going all-out for war. 


he able to scrape up enough money to pay 
their poll taxes to enable them at least to 
cast u strong protest vote against these mis- 
rep resen tatives of the people that pay their 
salaries. 

The Senate has passed the L ill which will 
permit our soldiers based in "Continental 
U, S/ r to vote for Representatives and Sena- 
tors without registering or paying poll tax, 
but it still must pass the gantlet of the pull 
taxers in the House, led by Rankin of Mis- 
sissippi, who sees only the beginning of the 
end of the poll tax if the soldier vote hill 
goes through. Apparently these “gentlemen'' 
think our soldiers are good enough to fight 
but not good enough to put in a vote that 
might bounce some of these same “gentle- 
men” put of office. 

These men are taking advantage of the 
fact that so many of our so-called repre- 
sentatives are taking vacations to mend their 
political fences that it is impossible to get 
n quorum* to hold up this bill until it will be 
too lute to be of any use (his year at least. 
Like the convict in the death cell fighting for 
a reprieve, they want to put off the day of 
reckoning as long as possible. It is up to us 
individually ant! collectively to do our best 
tu bcd that they get kicked out. 

Wc tint! these "poll taxers” and p re- Pearl 
H arbor isolationists in the forefront of the 
movement to saddle the cost of the war on 
the “Little Guy” with the excuse that it will 
prevent inflation. When it comes to talking 
about deflating the Naliorml Association of 
Manufacturers, the U, S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, or their Individual members we find 
these gentlemen stricken speechless. Such 
deflation would inevitably curtail the amount 
of money these organizations and individuals 
would have to spend for propaganda in the 
so-called “Free Press.” 

A flagrant example of this has been ap- 
pearing in the subsidized press this week in 
the guise of news items presenting a so- 
called survey of the strike situation by the 
aforementioned National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. PM, our New York City news- 
paper that does NOT take paid advertising 


and is therefore not controlled by big busi- 
ness, calls this so-called survey “An alarmist 
rewrite of War Labor Board I WLB) figures.” 
The WLB found that the strike situation was 
encouraging and made a report of the MAN 
DAYS lost. !e made no mention of causes 
of the strikes. The NAM “survey” takes the 
WLB figures of man days lost, multiplies 
them by eight to make them man hours so 
that they would look that much worse, and 
adds as an afterthought that the causes were 
“trivial” and that as a matter of course labo: 
was entirely to blame. They fail to mention 
that many of these strikes are forced on 
the men by employers refusing to live up to 
decisions of the National Labor Relations 
Board or the War Labor Board, or by refus- 
ing the services of these boards in settling 
controversies. They figure ( the employers > 
that because of labor’s voluntary relinquish- 
ment of the right to strike, that if they can 
aggravate the men into u strike it will give 
labor another black eye, and possibly give 
the stooges of big business* in Congress, 
ammunition to use lu sponsoring and pushing 
anti-labor legislation which will leave these 
employers free to exploit labor and to gather 
ia their unholy profits at the expense of the 
nation’s war effort. 

*Some might ask “How cun they make mure 
profits by cutting wages and working longer 
hours when their profits arc fixed on a 
percentage of the costs?” Don't be naive, 
Brother! What do you think they pay their 
lawyers huge retainers nr salaries for? They 
are looking ahead to the period after the 
war, when, if they have labor by the throat. 
WE will have another depression and they 
will have the money and will again make 
labor “a drug on. the market." They gamble, 
too* on the possibility that instead of a Roose- 
velt os President we will again have one of 
Big Business' monkeys on a stick. If a ceil- 
ing cun be placed on wages they can bring 
contract costs up to the point at which they 
make their 3d or more por cent profit by 
using three men where only two would be 
necessary and then slowing them up by 
using uneconomical methods of operation and 
of material distribution. 

If anyone has the temerity to attempt to 
expose waste, inefficiency or monopoly on the 
part of an y of these fugitives from a firing 
squad, their “dollar a year men" take care 
of him by having him framed and fired. If 
you think this "can't happen here" just check 
up on what happened to Frederick Lib bey, 
engineering consultant of the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

Fortunately for labor and the nation as 
a whole our labor leader.- of both A. F. of L. 
and C. L 0, are awake to Ibis danger and 
are demanding labor representation on the 
War Production Board equal to that of in- 
dustry. 

We find Administrator Henderson, of the 
Office of Price Administration, yelling his 
head off for a ceiling on wages and farm 
prices to control inflation* unci then calmly, 
without turning a hair, discussing with the 
Office of the Petroleum t o-urdinntor an in- 
crease in the price of fuel oil “to boost the 
supply.” No one heard him say anything 
about an increase in the wages of the oil field 
workers to boost production. 

New York City ami the metropolitan area 
is still the orphan of the war so far as war 
contracts are concerned. While hundreds of 
factories, thousands of machines, and nearly 
half a million experienced workers are stand- 
ing idle, government agencies are plating 
contracts with firms that first must put up 
factory buildings* then get new machinery, 
the material for which is badly needed for 
offensive war supplier, and last* V>ut not 
least* take farm labor and train it In the 
required skills before production can start. 
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Their reason? Labor costs are too high. So 
what happens? The needle trades agree to 
make an adjustment of their wages to make 
it possible to get some of these contracts. 
Did they get them? Sure, they got a few 
TOKEN contracts to keep them quiet in 
the hope that they might get more, ami a new 
flag" waving drive to cut wages in other in- 
dustries to meet the “competition” of the 
labor exploiters in other parts of the country. 
Can't you smell the smoke of the anti-labor 
hres of big business? 


Jetle Sullivan. 
Press Secretary. 


L. U. NO. 7, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Editor: 

Once again the members of Local No. 7 
had a wonderful clam bake, and it sure was 
enjoyed by all the members and guests who 
attended. It was an ideal day and the dinner 
was what we expected after being in the 
same Turner's Park in East Longmea clow- 
last year. 

The morning was given over to sports, and 
the baseball game was the most interesting, 
the captains being “High Tension” Wilson 
and “Flash” Gordon. It was nip and tuck 
until the last man was out. The score was 
21 to LO in favor of “High Tension” Wilson's 
team. It sure was a surprise to have Dan 
Garvey win in a pitcher's contest over his 
son Walter, who tried hard to beat his father* 
and Lou Lalibertie and his son on opposite 
skies* and Harold Bersha and his son also 
in line and Brother Me Garrett was there 
but his son being ill could not attend. 

Business Manager Charles Caffey had to re- 
lieve Dan Garvey in the ninth inning to stop 
the rally the "Flash” Gordon team had 
started, and by wonderful support, the fly 
chasers and powerful hitting. Jim fi tiffin of 
ihe losers. Lou Lalibertie of the winners, and 
wonderful fielding by both sides, it sure 
helped the boys to get up an appetite for 
the big feed. I can surely say no one got away 
from the table hungry. It seemed quite a 
few of the boys saved their lobster and you 
could see bag? being carried to the car to 
give friend wife a treat when they got home. 

After the dinner there were quite a few 
games being played* but there were no prir.es 
donated from the contractors this year, but 
there was plenty of other excitement to keep 
the boys interested and I know quite a few 
of the out-of-town Brothers who are still 
in our midst spoke highly of the bake. It 
gave them a wonderful chance to meet the 
majority of the officers and members that 
they would not have met otherwise. 

Brother Caffey and the committee worked 
hard to put the bake over in sueh a short 
time and we give them all a vote of thanks. 
With most of the boys having to work on 
Sunday it was hard telling how many would 
turn out* but the boys just did not work 
that i lay and over 140 members showed up 
at the bake, 

1 saw Brother Keneftck and Vice President 
Began from Boston come in late. I wonder 
if Brother Keneftck wanted to duck the ball 
game, for I think he must have lost five 
pounds at the one last year. 

We received sad news about both of the 
Sullivan boys* Mathew and Walter, being on 
the sick list. We all hope for a speedy re- 
covery, 

E. Mlxlarkey. 

Press Secretary, 


L. IL NO. 16. EVANSVILLE, INI). 

Editor: 

After a mild "bawling out” by the presi- 
dent of Local No. 16 for having failed in my 
duty for the last two months, will endeavor 


Mail to Overseas 
Americans 

Mail takes ships. Ships must 
cany munitions and food. Ships 
are scarce. They are being sunk 
rapidly. Here the Post Office De- 
partment must meet a new situa- 
tion* In consequence, the Post Office 
Department has ruled that in- 
creased bulk mail like that of the 
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cannot be permitted to Alaska* 
Hawaii* Puerto Rico and other 
oversea*? territories of the United 
States. The International Office has 
told the Post Office Department it 
will cooperate* This means that 
new members in these overseas ter- 
ritories will not receive the official 
JOURNAL. If other members change 
their overseas addresses* they will 
not receive the Journal, Until 
hostilities are over* they will have 
to borrow a copy from a Brother 
member. Sorry, 


to get a few “pet peeves” off my chest this 
mouth. 

Of course we all know that we are at 
war and that we must conserve all we can. 
especially in the line of metals* But there 
seems to be a tendency to break down all 
standards of electrical materials to the point 
where it is becoming dangerous. Take* for 
instance, the construction of the barracks 
used in the various contonments. built en- 
tirely of wooden construction. The majority 
of these have been wired in B-X. and Rome X* 
or "rope*'' as many term it. Both these 
materials if properly and safely installed 
trike good mechanics* of which we have a 
dearth at present. And then quite a lot of 
"thin wall” conduit is being used* and I 
know of one instance right here in Evans- 
ville where a short run of this "thin wall” 
had to be removed as 16 - 20 P. nails were 
removed where they had gone Into the con- 
duit. Of course this could be the fault of 
the carpenter, but why use conduit that 
has no more resistive strength than that, 
when rigid conduit would have given much 
better service? And all of this in a million 
dollar plant. 

From all appearances it seems as though 
the A. F. of L* and the C* I* 0, will get to- 
gether, Let’s hope so* This can happen and 
bring together a militant body of 11 million 
men, and would have a tendency to stop a 
movement now starting to launch a third 
group, which of course would he a company 
union organization and would affect the t. B. 
E. W* as much if not more than any other 
international, as the main Instigators are the 
employees of the Bell Telephone Companies 
and large utility interests header! by Con- 
solidated Edison of New York City. 

Work has been very good in this jurisdic- 
tion with several more jobs showing up. We 
have quite a few visiting members now work- 
ing in our jurisdiction and are glad to have 
them with us. 

I see in the last WORKER where the I* TL 
E* W. placed another bunch of the old boys 
on their well-earned pensions. Among those 
I recognized were my old friends Jim Arnold 
from dow ' Tampa way* and "Hank” Perry* 
the old cable splicer from St. Louis. Con- 


gratulation? to them, and may they live long 
and enjoy their pensions. 

I see where the 1, O. has put on sale the 
new buttons, showing membership ages. As 
it look? now they cover only 10-15-25 years* 
What about all of us old bucks who have 
cards of over 40 years or more? 

E. E. Hoskinson* 

Press Secretary* 

Editor's vote: 7' hanks for the pleasant refer- 
ence. Twenty -jive year huUam f of course, in- 
clude all above twenty- five years. 

L. U. NO. n-18, LOS ANGELES, CALIF* 

Editor; 

Local No* IT IK has just come through tin 
experience unique. 1 believe, in labor history. 
A purely voluntary “stoppage of work*” in 
which various groups of employees came out 
when they were ready entirely of their own 
volition in an ever-increasing demonstration 
which, when it finally reached really serious 
proportions, forced a still-incredulous man- 
agement to completely rever.se itself and 
grant a general wage increase of $15 per 
month to well over 6*000 employees, when 
only a week before a request for an increase 
had been flatly denied* 

it all started when a committee of line- 
men* who had been trying for over a year 
to effect some improvement in their wages* 
reported back to the main body of linemen 
that their latest proposals had been politely 
rejected and that no counter proposal had 
been made to them* Upon receiving this in- 
formation, the linemen— some 200 of them— 
voted to take a day off on the following 
Tuesday and appear in a body before the 
Board of Water and Power Commissioners 
to demand that negotiations be reopened. 
Tuesday came, and the linemen were on hand 
to see the board, but no board appeared. The 
linemen then decided that they would stay 
off until Thursday, the next board meeting 
day, and again appear in a body. On Thurs- 
day the board met and informed the linemen 
that "the matter of an increase was not 
before the board and that there was nothing 
to discuss.” 

The linemen by this time were so annoyed 
by these “run-around” tactics that they de- 
cided to stay out indefinitely, and instead of 
reporting to work they would report each 
day to the Labor Temple. On Friday when 
they looked around they found many new 
faces in the hall* Foremen* trouhlemen and 
helpers had joined them, Sunday a specially 
called meeting in the Labor Temple brought 
i j Lit over 1*600 members* many of whom prom- 
ised support. Sunday was* of course, a regu- 
lar day off and the large crowd had no 
particular significance, but on Monday when 
over 1,200 employees reported to the Labor 
Temple instead of to their jobs, everyone 
knew that at long last the Department of 
Wafer and Power of the City of Los Angeles 
really was confronted with a situation about 
which they had often read but with which 
they had hitherto had no experience. 

On Tuesday an even larger crowd ap- 
peared. The original group of 200 linemen 
had been augmented by the addition of not 
only their fellow workers in the overhead 
section but by practically the entire under- 
ground personnel* the electric mechanics, the 
testers and many other groups* including a 
large representation of clerks* This was too 
much even for our municipally -owned* poli- 
tically-controlled Department of Water and 
Power. The two general managers sent for 
our representatives and proposed a $15 per 
month increase for practically every one of 
over 6 . OOP employees* effective September 1* 
and no discrimination against any employee. 
This proposal* when presented to the men* 
was accepted but without too much enthus- 
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NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 

QtPAla?ME«fr OF LaBCR BwLDISO 

WflSHlNCTPN. O C. 

August 11, 1942 


AUG 28 13J2 


Mr- A, L. Wegener 
International Brotherhood of 
Electrical florae re 
1200 - l$th Street, H, i. 
Wasr-ington, D- C. 


Dear Mr, havener: 


The national War Labor Board at a recent 
meting unanimously resolved that you be asked to serve 
as a manner of the Board representing the employees while 
Mr* Well is unavailable. The Board unarJjnoufily resolved 
that I be instructed to notify you that in Mr* Moll* a 
absence you are requested to sit for Mb. 

The next meeting of the Board will be held 
in Eoom £341, Tuesday, August 11, 1942, at 10:30 a, a. 


Sincerely yours. 




George Kirsteln 
Executive Secretary, 



iasm, The linemen, who really needed a $40 
increase to bring them up to the prevailing 
contractors' wage .scale, were led to accept 
this $15 substitute by considering the great 
good which would be derived by so many 
thousands of underpaid clerks and other 
mo re -or- less helpless and unorganized groups, 
and since so many of these had now joined 
with them, the linemen were generous enough 
to forego for the time being their own justi- 
fiable demands. 

After voting acceptance, the entire group 
returned to work at noon on Wednesday, Au- 
gust 19. On August 27 the Board of Water 
and Power Commissioners voted to adopt the 
new wage schedules, and this put the final 
seal of approval upon the agreement reached 
between the men and the management. 

Thus has been brought to a successful 
conclusion the Hirst and only stoppage of 
work of any proportions in the history of 
the “department/' We feel that the principle 
i«f collective bargaining which has been so 
widely accepted everywhere else has at last 
been more or loss forcibly established here 
and wo feel sure that whenever it is again 
necessary for a committee to negotiate for 
the union something of the oh] high hat 
attitude will have disappeared. 

During the “stoppage 1 ’ no serious emer- 
gency on the department system was neg- 
lected. Operators and electric trouble dis- 
patchers were told Lo remain on their jobs. 
Volunteer crews of linemen were sent out 
to connect up necessary services for the 
Army and for defense plants. Trouhlemen 
were sent out to investigate all trouble calls 
and to correct those which might endanger 
life or property. Men responsible for black- 
out duty were told to continue with their 
duty in so far as it applied to blackouts, 
nod the citizens, except in a few minor in- 
stances, suffered no inconvenience as a re- 
sult of our activity and no lack of blackout 
protection whatever. 

For the successful handling of such a situ- 
ation at such a time, great credit is due to 
our business manager. Brother E. P. Taylor, 
on whom much of the responsibility for im- 
portant decisions fell, to International Rep- 
resentative Gene Galllac, without whose ad- 
vice and guidance we would probably have 
overlooked many important points, and to the 
linemen's committee who did such a splendid 
job 24 hours a day in maintaining service 
and confidence and securing the cooperation 
of all employees concerned. 

And now for the “pay off'* — which is liter- 
ally a pay off! Under the terms of a resolu- 
tion adopted at our regular meeting, our 
local has undertaken to raise the necessary 
funds to repay the lost wages of every em- 
ployee who took part in the stoppage. Thus, 
everybody wins and nobody loses — and just 
between, you and me, we all feel pretty proud 
of ourselves. 

George Sim monos, 

Press Secretary. 


L. l\ NO. 26. WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Government Branch 

Editor; 

Our open meeting as planned was held at 
the Hamilton Hotel, Wednesday, August 19, 
for the purpose of organizing. The meeting 
was called to order by President Graham at 
8:30 p. m. After a brief explanation of the 
purpose of the meeting. Brother Graham 
introduced Brother Welsh, master electrician 
of Public Works, who gave a talk that T wish 
every nort-union man in the Navy Yard could 
have heard, and T am sure those who were 
present at this meeting were enlightened as 
to the purpose and benefits of union hy 
Brother Welsh's talk. 

His talk was not a lot of fancy words, blit 
plain facts in plain words, which I am sure 


will do our organization a lot of good. Brother 
Graham next introduced Brother Sam Terry, 
a member of L. U, No. 2G, and at present an 
organizer for the International Office, who 
gave a brief talk on union and its benefits. 
At the close of the meeting Brother Clem 
Preller and the executive board from L. U. 
No, 20 was introduced by Brother Graham, 
and Brother Preller gave a few words. 

After the meeting was closed refreshments 
were served ami a good time was had by all. 

Carl M. Taylor, 

Press Secretary. 


L. L . NO. B-28, BALTIMORE* MO. 

Editor: 

Now that the weather situation has moder- 
ated w T e may expect to find more letters from 
members of the old school. Most of the old 
timers or regulars are replaced with entirely 
new names from new locals and new names 
from old locals. New talent is always desir- 
able and possibly a change for the better. 
At the same time we still desire to hear from 
the old names, even though infrequently. 

In our monthly perusal of these pages we 
found a rather interesting bit of news en- 
hanced by a picture of the truck that is com- 


pletely equipped to perform civilian defense 
duties in times of emergency, in the jurisdic- 
tion of Local No. 98, Here we have a concrete 
example how seriously labor takes its duties 
in its patriotic effort to aid the community 
in limes of emergency. No mere lip service 
this, but a real organization designed to really 
perform when duty calls. Congratulations, 
Local No. 98 and Brother William D. Walker, 
your business manager! That article in the 
Journal about the ramifications and connec- 
tions of the Bell Telephone Co, and the A. T, 
& T. and the varied connections of its direc- 
tors and officers read£ like fiction. Who would 
ever think that this organization with its 
nice and polite sounding literature designed 
to enlighten the public as to its great public 
service to the country' and the public in gen- 
eral. is so monstrous, like a huge octopus 
sprawled all over our fair land? To hear them 
talk on the radio, read their literature in the 
press, and their circular sent along with 
their bills, one is almost led to believe their 
business is solely that of a great altruistic 
organization whose sole aim is to look out 
for the welfare of us all. 

The latest system of erecting knocked down 
or assembly built homes to speed up the eree- 
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tion of homes for defense workers in various 
industries makes interesting reading in these 
pages. Ail of the work is performed by union 
labor of alt the trades involved and makes 
for harmonious conditions in this new in- 
dustry- 

At present we're all stilt pretty busy in 
our varied defense projects. You'll tind the 
boys pretty well distributed in every in- 
dustry, or better yet, we should say, in every 
industry that is expanding its facilities. 

On this project we find Ed Rost in supreme 
command and aided by ('lay ton Burch. Kill 
Ebauer claims to be a shoulder strapper, to 
use his own words, Kill, us you may know 
by now, is a great lover of dumb animals. 
ITeMl never see a horse in a bread line, he 
can't bear the thought. 

Kart Forman of that short rabbit punch 
fame, has enhanced the job by his presence. 
Bart has been around quite a time but man- 
aged to "distribute" himself on varied jobs 
that made it rare to run across hint- At any 
rate Bart is a welcome addition to any job. 
Jack Taylor, who isn't exactly a shrinking 
violet, found his way around these parts and 
helps things along by his presence, A1 Ehr- 
mun performs on this project in the capacity 
of pusher, or do you like foreman better? 
A I has also ma naged to steer clear of us for 
some time but we do manage to catch up 
with these dodgers every once in a while. 
John Raynor anti his little Johnnie nre now 
performing for this outfit. What little John 
doesn't know he soon picks up from Ebauer 
or pop. A chip off the old block if ever there 
was one. 

The election period is just around the 
corner and political literature is to be found 
all over the lot* Labor never found so many 
self-appointed friends us can be found at 
present. We should nil be on the alert and 
use the old tried and true method of reward- 
ing friends and punishing the enemies. 

It, *S, Rose. man, 

Kress Secretary. 

L. IL NO* HO, NORFOLK* VA, 

Editor i 

t will not mention our financial secretary 
this time. 1 think 1 have "rode" him plenty 
recently* 

Brother Simpson has been working in 
Portsmouth, Vn., with the Dry Dock Asso- 
ciates. While working the lirst of August 
a scaffold gave way, and hurt him. Here's 
hoping by the time this goes to press that 
Brother Simpson will be able to return to 
work. 

We are glad to hear that Brother John 
Dunn is improving since an accident recently. 

Local Union No, 80 is sorry to report the 
death of Brother Jake May hew. Although a 
new 1 member he was very well liked by all 
who were close to him* 

Brother J. M. Duke, a well known member 
of Local No, HO lost his wife recently* Mrs. 
Duke's death was a shock to members of 
Local No. 8(1. I cun earnestly say that ail 
■who were close to Brother Duke share his 
feeling of sorrow. 

Brother R, II. Palmer, Jr., tells me that 
he has some laborers working at Yorktown 
digging a ditch. While digging they chopped 
some parkway cable in several pieces. They 
came running to Brother Pointer and asked 
him what kind of root it was. I have never 
been able to determine whether the stuff was 
hot or not, but if it was hot they will know' 
what kind of root it is next time. 

Local No. 80 is losing a Brother or two a 
week to military service, I want to report 
that Brother Red Godwin has hit the spot. 
He is warrant officer in the U. S, Navy. He 
says he wilt be an admiral soon. 


He re’s hoping every member of Local No* 
80 is buying War Bonds and Stamps. 

Victory for all! 

M* P. Mahtin, 

Press Secretary. 


L, U* NO. R-86, ROCHESTER, N, Y. 

Editor : 

During August H5-20 Rochester played host 
to the New York State Federation of Labor, 
the first time in 14 years. 

From the standpoint of business conducted 
you will no doubt read of it elsewhere in this 
issue of the WORKER, but from a social stand- 
point it will go down in labor history as one 
of the most successful. 

On Sunday, August 16, Local No. 86 gave 
a dinner to the delegates and officers of the 
New York State Electrical Workers Asso- 
ciation. 

Short speeches were made by Brothers 
“Bill" Fisher of Local No, 41, Buffalo, former 
business manager but now* president of the 
common council, and acting mayor of Buffalo 
at the time of our convention; International 
V ice President William D* Walker* Interna- 
tional Representative John Daly, "Pat” Cum- 
mings of Local No. 724* Albany; Harry Van 
Airedale, business manager* and Bert Kirk- 
man, president of Local No. 3, New York 
City; "Joe" Lorenz, of Local No. 25, Long 
Island, N. Y, Our business manager* John 
Downs, acted as toastmaster. 

Last but not least, our revered charter 
member, "Old Bill" Cook, attended this din- 
ner. lie was called upon to say a few words 
and he reminded us of the huge gains labor 
has made in the past 50 years and compared 
a few of the conditions during the early 
struggles of labor with conditions today. 

Local No. 86 was granted a signal honor 
at the session of the New York State Elec- 
trical Workers Association on the morning 
of August HE, when our business manager. 
John Downs, was elected vice president of 
that association. 

A week previous a number of us from 
86 journeyed to Walker's Grove in Williams- 
v file, N. Y., where Local No. 41 held another 
of their famous stag picnics. As always the 
picnic was a big success, although we couldn't 
help hut notice the attendance was slimmer 
than previous years and especially so of 
neighboring locals, due to the large number 
of Brothers working on defense jobs and 
working Saturdays, However, we did manage 


to "corral" for a long enough time to photo- 
graph them, Presidents Leonard "Nigger" 
Koepf, of Local No* 41; J. C. "Vic" Vickery, 
of Local No. 237, and Frank .1* "Catchy" 
Epping of Local No. B-86. This reverses the 
usual procedure; generally it is the business 
managers who get their pictures in the 
Worker! This time they stood in back of the 
photographer for a change. 

Une of those incidents you read about 
happened to Local No. 86 the other day. We 
received a donation to our defense com- 
mittee to help us in our lockout by our em- 
ployers* 

Don't jump ahead of yourself now, times 
have changed and so have our relations with 
our employers since that request for aid went 
out to the Brotherhood, It was over 22 years 
ago, June 8, I&20, to be ex act 1 

We received a letter from Roy IL Uffelmann 
and Louis Luetger, of Local No. 11-735, of 
Burlington, Iowa, in which they enclosed 
our envelope addressed to G. A. Pratt, of 
615 N, Gertrude St., Burlington, Iowa, also 
our return envelope with a 2 -cent stamp on 
it ( remember when we mailed a letter for 
2 cents instead of 3 cents?!* anil our re- 
quest for |1,04 and also the dollar. 

You can rest assured, Local No. 735, that 
your letter to us ami the enclosed envelopes 
and the dollar will he framed and hung in 
our office where all may see it. 

You may be interested in knowing that the 
man who drew up the request for printing 
was present at the meeting when we read 
your letter. He is Brother Ed* Connell, our 
former president. Needless to say that re- 
quest brought tank many memories to a 
number of us who wont through those trying 
times immediately following the first World 
Wur when the manufacturers 1 associations* 
the chamber of commerce and the employers' 
associations endeavored to break organized 
labor by advocating their so-called "Ameri- 
can Plan of Open Shop," 

At this time we should take cognizance of 
the future from our memories and experiences 
of the past and be prepared for any post-war 
conditions which may threaten our standard 
of living and working conditions* 

The leaders of industry are daily getting 
their pictures in the press along with theii 
plans for post-war America* Isn't it about 
time that those of us who are going to be 
directly affected, the American working man 
and woman, through the American Fedora- 
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To My Brother 

The voice is mute, the heart is stilled, 

That loved us well and true. 

Ah, bitter was the trial to part 
From one so good as you I 

They miss you now on every job. 

As time goes on they will miss you more, 

You labored hard for every one, 

No man could labor more. 

Your gentle face and patient smile 
With sadness we recall; 

You had a kindly word for each, 

And died beloved by all. 

You are not forgotten, “Major,” 

Nor will you ever he, 

As long as life anti memory last 
In X^ocal One- O-Three. 

Louis F. Capelle. 

( Dedicated to George E. Capelle. L. U. No. 103) 


tion of Labor should have our plans for 
post-war America publicized? 

Surely our leaders are aware of what 
those times will bring, so lets get a little 
publicity along those lines also. 

Carleton E. Meade, 

Press Secretary. 


L. IL NO, 99, PROVIDENCE, K. L 

Editor: 

Gasoline rationing and the pressure of 
defense work have forced the members of 
Local No, 99 to forego their annual outing 
this summer. But the boys employed by the 
C. Si K. Electric Co., contractors for the new 
Rheem Shipyard, managed to squeeze in their 
annual outing after working hours. 

The outing, eleventh in the series, was 
held on. August 13 at Crescent Park. The 
men left the job at 6:30 p. m. for the park 
where they enjoyed a real New- England 
shore dinner. 

The main event was the presentation of 
wrist watches to Julio Loureiro and George 
Roland for saving the life of a fellow worker, 
Jack Lord, 

Prizes were donated by the Royal Electric 
Cu*. Providence Electric Co., Graybar Elec- 
tric Co., General Electric Co., and the Crouse- 
Hinds Co, The prizes were won by Jack Early. 
Pete Sci&rretta, A. Andrews. Barney Sirr. 
Julio Loureiro, T„ Erio, R. McCue, G. Sulli- 
van, M. Keiman, C. Gorman, T. Fallon, J. 
Spolidoro, C, W. Clark, ami Omar i the tent 
maker ) Laborrisso n n ierre. 

After the dinner, the hoys — HJH strong — 
made a round of the midway attractions. 
Among the most attractive spots visited by 
the boys were the roller skating rink and fun 
house. At the roller skating rink Brother 
Ski r row gave a fine exhibition of “up anil 
down" roller skating. And some of the other 
hoys certainly did some fancy (living down 
the fun house chute-the-chute. After the tour 
of the midway attractions, the boys w-ent 
their separate ways homo, a tired but happy 
tot. 

Brother Tom Fallon has lost his mother 
since we last wrote to the WORKER and 
Brother Jack Burns has become the proud 
daddy of Jack Burns, Jr. Otherwise there is 
very little news from here. 

Emil A. Ciallella, 

Press Secretary. 


L, U. NO. 103, BOSTON, MASS. 

Editor: 

IPs about time the telephone situation was 
exposed. The J. B. E. W. should be com- 
mended for the facts and figures which they 
so ably compiled in the August issue of the 
Worker, and 1 hope the next article in the 
future issue will delve deeper into the his- 
tory of this monopoly. 

After considering the fact that telephone 
companies receive the free use of streets 
for poles and underground duct, etc., I fed 
that their franchises should be checked to 
see if they cover some of these installations 
which have deprived some of our members 
of a good many man hours of labor. 

Why do the telephone companies install 
anything from a buzzer to a loud speaker, 
and gong call systems in office buildings, and 
factories, etc., and maintain same? Does 
their franchise cover this? The work in- 
volved may sound small the way 1 write 
this, but when I came into the electrical 
field almost 30 years ago many thousands 
were busy throughout the U. S. A, installing 
and maintaining these low tension systems, 
until these companies kept gradually taking 
it over. Today we can*t pull even one of 
these companies wires on these systems. Per- 
haps tomorrow they will have their own 
conduit crew. 


Why do they advertise m newspapers about 
telephone service? Does the franchise cover 
that? When the only telephone service you 
can get is from them, there is no competition, 
but it costs the subscribers a portion of their 
monthly charges. 

Why do they advertise various low tension 
systems and call systems in the newspapers 
and offer to engineer the project without 
cost to prospective user? Does their franchise 
cover this? May God help us, it won’t just 
be putting a light in a booth in a few more 
years. Why do they require such a large 
deposit for a telephone from J. Q. Public? 
Perhaps it’s for a working capital: nice 

way to raise ready cash. They pay a small 
interest for same, but why a deposit? All 
they have to do is disconnect two wires if 
you do not pay your bill. 

Why do they carry on an advertisement 
business ? Does their franchise cover this? 
Look in the back of a telephone directory, see 
the paid ads: no doubt it would be amazing 
to know the dollars involved. 

Why wouldn't any one like to be president 
of this outfit at £200,000 a year? 1 will leave 
that answer to you readers. Why doesn't the 
U. S. A. limit incomes at £25.000 a year? 
They should, of course. This is one case 
where they could get £175,000 a year clear. 
But in my opinion there is no job worth 
more than £25,000 a year in a non-competitive 
business such as telephone companies. 

Why can't we get these inside wlrenum 
working for telephone companies into the 
I. B, E. W. and pay them wi reman’s pay so 
they can speak their minds like free men? We 
should and no doubt we will. Brothers, this 
is serious business, give it a lot of thought. 
Our international wrote in its article in the 
August issue that they do not wish to hold up 
in any way tlfe war effort of any telephone 
company. Neither do T or anyone else that I 
know of. But when the good old U. S. A, is 
at war it is no time to make profits of mil- 
lions or to make millionaires. 

IF in the war with TF«r Btntd Dues. 

Jok General, 

Press Secretary. 


L. l\ NO. 205, DETROIT, MICH. 

Editor: 

Writing this report of local attitudes and 
conditions has been of considerable benefit 
to me, for it has afforded an opportunity to 


express many of the troubles that would 
otherwise remain a burning resentment, 
within myself and in the local. It also has 
provided a small measure of contact with 
the other railroad electrical workers through- 
out the country. 

An example of the above is the dissatis- 
faction now being expressed by the members 
of Local No* 205 regarding the comparatively 
low wage scale for which they work. 

But the wages are more than just a trivial 
grievance. The need for enough pay to main* 
tain a decent, secure livelihood in keeping 
with established standards is the primary 
driving force that leads working men to 
organize. 

It may seem paradoxical, but railroad me- 
chanics are among the best organized, yet the 
poorest paid. In industrial areas the $.96 an 
hour paid to railroad electricians compares 
with laborers* and sweepers* pay. Detroit 
garbage collectors get over a dollar an huur. 

So, because the members in the Detroit 
area feel the importance of this issue, and be- 
cause they realize that 1, B. E, W* is a strong 
union, with the right to ask and demand 
more than laborers’, sweepers’ or garbage 
collectors* pay for its members, they are 
prepared to take any action necessary to 
get satisfaction for their fair and ju&t claim 
for higher wages. 

Only the war conditions have prevented 
direct and drastic actions. The tremendous 
responsibility that railroad men have to 
guarantee the transportation of troops and 
vital war materials has come first in their 
minds. However, the managements of rail- 
roads are apparently intent upon exploiting 
the war effort while the men in the shop are 
sacrificing. Roosevelt promised that this war 
would not enrich the millionaires and PAY- 
t riots. It is up to the shop men and their 
unions to see to it that the workers get de- 
cent wages before one cent of icar profit is 
allowed. 

More money for wages! Less money for 
profiteers! Increase railroad efficiency! 

W, L, Ingram. 

Press Secretary, 


L. I'. NO, lt-212, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Editor : 

We are very busy here in Cincinnati and 
hope to continue that way. During the past 
month your press secretary had the pleasure 
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of going to work on the Wright Airplane 
factory* located on the outskirts of the city, 
I have never seen any job bundled ns well as 
this one* under the aide supervision of Fred 
Stoll with his capable staff of assistants in- 
cluding Daniel Johnson, Sr., and others too 
numerous to mention. Mine and the union’s 
congratulations for good guidance of a big 
job. 

A few visits from the stork recently and 
the following bundles from heaven delivered; 
To Mr. and Mrs. Jack Cassidy (nephew of 
Walter Cassidy] a baby girl, Bonnie Lee 
Cassidy* born August 111, Hurry Reenan anti 
Mrs, Keenan became grandparents through 
Lhe birth of n little girl to their daughter 
Glunrm, the wife of Robert Teel, one of our 
permit men. The little girl's name is Marlene 
Cathryn Teel ami she was born June 27. To 
Mr, and Mrs. Bussell Statxger* a little girl. 
Eileen, born August 13. To (I lies “Chicago" 
Simpson lout of IN 9) and Mrs, Simpson* n 
little girl, Marcia Ann, August 14, To all of 
these new parents my sincere I rest wishes 
with those of the entire local for the welfare 
of these lovely gifts from heaven. 

Am sorry to say Mrs. William Cullen has 
had a rather serious operation but is at home 
now and we hope convalescing nicely. Get 
well for Bill’s sake* Mrs, Cullen, 

Something we don’t often get the drop on 
is a coming marriage* but here’s one we are 
all interested In. Miss Mary Surn brock, sister 
of Arthur t. Sunny i Surnbrock, will become a 
bride on September 19, Miss Mary* nil who 
know your brothers Arthur* Anthony and 
Lawrence wish you the best* 

Herbert Green is at Sl. Mary's Hospital 
and we wish him a speedy recovery. Kirby 
Biggs, we want to see you up and around 
soon, and the same to Carl VoHhuocko. 

Robert Donaldson, sun uf James Donaldson* 
has arrived m Nova Scotia on military serv- 
ice. Province Winkler is in Ireland* Clayton 
Weisenborn (Milton’s second son to go into 
service) has joined our naval forces. The 
entire organization joins in a prayer for 
their safe return. 

Our baseball team is going into the semi 
finals in the A. F* of b. softball tournament 
and I know we will give a good account of 
ourselves. 

Going back to the Wright job* we appre- 
ciate the good equipment and tools the elec- 
trical contractors, J* Livingston and Co, and 
Kish hack and Moore Co.* have had fur our 
use. 

Harry Williams* our business manager* has 
been out of town the last two weeks in Au- 
gust attending an important labor conven- 
tion. 

Hello to Harry Appleblutt at Fort Fust is, 
Va.E 

For the benefit of the entire local I am 
publishing a complete list of our members 
now in military service: Raymond Green* 
Milton Weisenborn, Jr„ Clayton Weisenborn* 
Province Winkler, Walter Ruthin* Jr., Albert 
Guy, G. G uen then* Jerry ISrtel, William 
Franz, Sherman Johnson* Edward Stnlf, 
Robert Donaldson* Fred Bliss* Harry Apple- 
blatt, Walter Kennedy* Charles Fisher* 
am! George Kreiillcr, Jr. 

The local's proud congratulations to all 
the parents, wives and sweethearts of these 
boys. “Dear Lord, watch and protect them 
for us*’" 

EliWAiin M. Sen mitt. 

Press Secretary. 


L, r. NO. 215, TOLEDO* OHIO 

Editor: 

This letter, like the best vacation, must 
appear short. News is at a premium and most 
of it forgotten in the rush of vacation plan- 
ning or in the attempt to get back into the 
usual routine after a rest period. Many of 


sorry: 

We regret that the name of 
Joseph J. Za^imovitch, president 
of L. U. No* B-1260 of Honolulu. 
T. IL* was omitted from the picture 
published in our July issue showing 
the IJl.E.W.’s gift of an ambulance 
presented to the Emergency Medical 
and Ambulance Service in Hawaii* 
Brother Zaaimovitch was shown in 
the picture presenting the necessary 
papers to Dr. Arnold, His name un- 
fortunately had been omitted from 
the material sent to the Journal, 


the fellows feel that unless one has been 
fishing and is able to think up n good story 
of the hard-lighting ones that got away, the 
so-called rest was a flop. Your scribe for once 
had a vacation that really was a rest cure. 
No great group of friends to pay Sunday 
calls at the summer cottage, who of course 
expect to be fed* and, no bit! collectors. Rest, 
eat, swim, sailing, and for exercise a sharp 
tussle with the outboard motor. All these 
made up the all-too-few days that we look 
forward to. 

News of our brethren in the armed serv- 
ices is all good, ami every fellow that I 
hear from or about seems to be making 
progress and adding the insignia to the 
sleeves that mean extra work and some ad 
ditiunal dough. 

Many new faces are seen around the prop- 
erty lately and a great many of the young 
fellows are now in the service of Unde Sam 
by way of the enlistment route. Since most 
of the Edison men are trained men and 
skilled in lines that the country needs, they 
find a place quickly where their talents are 
needed. 

The annual turbine inspection is under 
way, and the check up is perhaps the last for 
some time, for as the K. W. deman d in- 
creases the outage time for generators must 
be decreased. We will meet the demand for 
the war industries but the margin of surplus 
capacity is small and will bring many prob- 
lems to the management as well as to the 
employees. 

The Civilian Air Patrol is doing a very fine 
work in and around Toledo and is receiving 
very little attention. It so happens that many 
of CAPS are Edison men. I failed to dis- 
cover the name of the turbine room engineer 
who so recently was acclaimed “such a hand- 
some fellow” while on the field, 

Joe Wright’s host of friends will be glad 
to hear that Joe is on the mend list and this 
time it seems certain. He is in better spirits 
and still can enjoy your company. 

Harry Long is at home waiting for you to 
visit him, Joe Kiser has had a second helping 
of bad luck. His car tangled with a hay 
truck one dark evening, and he and his 
spouse suffered severe injuries, Harley West- 
fall still Is in bad shape and has been sick 
for a long time, I hope that your luck changes 
soon, fellow! Harley is one of the fellows 
who put in a lot of hard work on the Do- 
herty Club. 

The committees for the Labor Day parade 
are working nights to be sure that all is in 
readiness for the great day. A beautiful 
float* bands* and one item that interests a 
few* a lunch with the right kind of trim- 
mings, is promised to all who parade and not 
to those who stand on the side lines. Better 
he there with your union button. 

The Toledo Edison Square Club is figuring 
on some work for the early fall. Bring on the 


jobs* for the Hub has a real team of actors. 

The rationing situation here is becoming 
very real and ail the employees are planning 
for the minimum service of cars and the 
maximum benefits to all of our brethren. 
The Toledo Edison Company will cooperate 
so that the “share a ride” system will work 
to the best advantage. 

Guess that this will be about all for this 
time. When we are nil settled a ml back in 
the groove again* the news will be better 
(I hope). 

The armed forces of the good old U. S. A. 
seem to be making good news for uh. Their 
demonstrations tu date show that the Ameri- 
can race possesses brains* courage, and de- 
termination in quality and quantity sufficient 
to amply defeat the most cruel* cunning lying 
pagan that today seems to bear out the Dar- 
win theory. 

D. D. DgTbOW, 

Press Secretary. 


L. t . NO. B-263, DUBUQUE* IOWA 

Editor: 

Here we go again with the latest findings. 
Anyway, it A nil I can find, 

AL Sloan* the feller with the oil filter, is 
back in town for a while. 

I promised a few fishing stories hut J guess 
the fish must a been oti a strike. Maybe they 
were out collecting scrap rubber. Anyhow I 
haven’t heard of anybody bringing home any. 

Hurry Hanley* our line foreman* went on 
his vacation* Saw' his son w'ho is at Chanute 
Field. Harry said, “I couldn't go fax'. The 
car won’t run on the rims.’’ 

Mill Lawson* one of our patrolmen, went 
to Minnesota to fish. Total catch ? 

Chip Spnhn, truck driver, stayed home and 
mowed the grass. 

Lester Vance* lineman* just stayed home on 
his two weeks. 

Homer Amos, business manager* puttered 
around the house for his time off, then went 
back to work, stumbled* and dislocated his 
back. What’s the matter, H. J„ can’t you walk 
yet? 

Dick St oval, fireman, is off for a couple of 
weeks* and we haven’t heard from him yet. 
It’ll be good though. 

President Litul ley used his two weeks break- 
ing up rucks* lie wasn't in jaih just making 
a rock wall. By the way. if anybody w'ants 
any sheep dogs or Afghans, he has a swell 
kennel and regular blue bloods, too* or what- 
ever a winner is called. They are winners and 
no k hidin’. I've seen some of the trophies they 
have won* 

Harry Cornelius* fireman helper, spent hh 
two weeks painting his house. “Nuts to that,” 
says Harry. 

Bill Gere* of the maintenance crew, didn’t 
say what happened on bis vacation. 

Chester McCarter, a turbine man* has been 
in Albert Lea. Minn., for a couple of months 
installing n turbine* If you wee this Mac* 
how tire you? 

Leo Gregory* our secretary* is now com- 
mander of the American Legion for the Du- 
buque Post. Leo is a very busy man these 
days, 

Fred Schweikert* assistant crane operator, 
is on his vacation* 1 saw him the other day* 
so he is staying close to home* 

The power plant was wreathed in a cloud 
of smoke last week. Jimmy Woods* welder* is 
a proud papa, Jim has a 10-pound boy* and 
man* oh man. how he does strut* 

Ben Vy verb!] rut, our janitor* is on his vaca- 
tion, Ben says, "I’ll just putter around in 
the garden.” 

Rudy Fritchel* our results engineer* spent 
his two weeks getting a sun tan. Sunburn* 

I should say. 

Woops! Here comes the motorcycle gang 
so here goes Kenny on his iron horse for a 
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while. Yea! I am on my vacation too i they 
say ) , 

Kenneth Amos, 

Press Secretary. 


L_ U. NO. 271, WICHITA, KANS, 

Editor: 

During the 10 years just passed labor has 
fought and won its place in the sun. We 
have gone forward in strides that in retro- 
spect seem unbelievable. Today the standards 
of American labor are immeasurably higher 
than in any other country in the world. No 
longer is labor a downtrodden and forgotten 
element but rather it has become a vibrant, 
living thing, whose voice is both heard and 
heeded in the executive and legislative bodies 
of this great nation. The position of lahor 
today is indeed one to be reckoned with. 

In this war we must fight to sustain that 
position. Not only fight to sustain that posi- 
tion but also light to preserve the democratic 
way of life which made that position possible. 
Failure in this dark and doubtful hour will 
most certainly plunge us from our present 
pinnacle of success into the abyss of abject 
slavery, from which there may be no re- 
covery. We are fighting not only for our po- 
sition but also for the right to remain free 
men. 

To this end we must exert every ounce of 
brain and brawn. Every man of us must 
make it his self-appointed duty to see that 
there arc no idle moments in this battle for 
survival. We must forget our individual selves 
in one mighty upsurge of production power 
so gigantic in stature as to completely dwarf 
the puny efforts of Hitler’s slaves. We must 
cease to argue and bicker among ourselves. 
This war will be won by production. Ours is 
the job of producing. Let it never be said 
that labor failed. 

Last month I said that I would he the most 
pleased guy in Kansas if Senator Heed lost 
out in the primary election. I ant happy to re- 
port that Mr, Reed did lose his battle for the 
governorship, and I will predict now that if 
he ever runs for office of any nature in this 
state he will be defeated. 

On account of bad health, our business 
manager, Lee F. Hill, has resigned ami the 
executive board has appointed Brother Carl 
Gustafson in Brother HHLs place. Carl has 
been a member of this local for several years 
and has made a name for himself in union 
circles. Brother Gustafson has made hundreds 
of friends in the 22 years that he has been 
connected with the Southwestern Electric 
Co. I think that he will make a swell business 
manager and every one who knows Carl 
wishes him the best of success in his new job. 

The following Brothers have been added to 
the Honor Roll: Brothers L. F. Dart, Frank 
Fuller, Jay D. Helm, Harold Young, M. A. 
Hunter, Ralph Budd and Archie Rou rke. 

Here is the way our own election came out: 

(Copy uf election report.) 

United States of America. 

Before the National Labor Relations Board. 

Seventeenth Region* 

Certification of Counting and Tabulating of 
Ballots. 

Name of Employer: Kansas Gas and Elec- 
tric. Case No, XVII-R-493. 

Date of Election: August IS and 14, 1942. 
Date of Counting: August 14, 1942. 

Place of Counting: El Dorado, Kans, 

The undersigned acted as agents of the 
regional director and as authorized observers, 
respectively, in the counting and tabulating 
of ballots at the above time and place. We 
hereby certify that .such counting and tabu- 
lating were fairly and accurately done and 
that the secrecy of the ballots was main- 


tained. We certify that the results were as 
follows : 


1. Total on eligibility list 222 

2. Total ballots east _ 207 

3- Total ballots challenged 0 

4. Total blank ballots 1 

5. Total void ballots 0 

6. Total valid votes counted 20G 


7. Votes cast for International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, affiliated 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor. Local Unions Nos. 271 and R-304 139 

9. Votes cast against International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Local Unions Nos, 271 
and B-304 (57 

For Kansas Gas and Electric Go., 

U. Matson. 

For The Regional Director, 17th Region, 

Cyrus A. Slatf.fl. 

For International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, Local Unions 
Nos. 271 and B-304, 

Jot: Blair. 


Joe Osborn, 
Press Secretary. 


I.. l\ NO. 313, WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Editor: 

Local No. 313 is not forgetting her men in 
the armed forces of our country. A “military 
fund” has been created by voluntary con- 
tribution. The committee now sends regular 
monthly checks to the service men. This is one 
way we can show them that w T e are worthy of 
their efforts. 

It is indeed gratifying to see so many of our 
younger members answer the call to arms in- 
stead of clamoring for deferment. If a wi re- 
man is more valuable in construction or 
maintenance work than in uniform, he should 
be deferred by request uf his employer to the 
draft board, but we must keep in mind that 
the Army, Navy and Marine Corps also need 
cdect rlcians. 

"Dicster's W ebstiona ry ” says: Take a 90 
per cent American, add 10 per cent for War 
Bonds and you have a 100 per cent 
American. 

Ray Walls, 

Press Secretary. 


L. L. NO. R-333, PORTLAND, MAINE 

Editor: 

Once again Local No, B-333 reports to the 
Brotherhood, by order of the membership, 
through its press secretary, who, incidentally, 
was put on the carpet for laying down on the 
job. 

It was with reluctance that the local ac- 
cepted the resignation of Vice President Rich- 
ard Wilson last month, buL Dick resigned 
his job at the Cape steam station to enter 
Uncle Sam's production army at the South 
Portland shipyards. During his 15 years with 
the Cumberland County Power and Light 
Company, he has made many friends by his 
willingness to help his fellow workers. But 
what is No. R-SSS’s loss will be another 
American Federation of Labor union's gain. 
The boys voted L o present him with the Broth- 
erhood's emblem in appreciation of his service 
to the union. So to him we say the best of 
luck on the new' job. 

One of our Brothers at Bonny Eagle Sta- 
tion was seen under cover of darkness carry- 
ing a hive of bees across the Bonny Eagle 
Bridge, last month, and some of the hoys are 
guessing why it was in the middle of the 
night. Knowing his honesty, they do not 
doubt he was on a legitimate mission. How 
about- It, D, Lit 


After several weeks' absence Brother John 
McLeod, our poet of local fame, has returned 
to his Plum Street Station duties. Jack was 
the victim of an accident suffered when he, 
perfectly sober, stepped right down into a 
hole that was left when one of the generators 
was taken out fur Uncle Sam. We are all 
glad to have him back on the job and are 
looking forward to some poem releases. 

Among some of our other Brothers in the 
production army are William Lewis, Richard 
Anderson and Louis Kenny, Brother Karl 
Hindis Is waiting to enter the Navy and 
probably will be in it by the time this is read: 
among other Brothers who are in the fighting 
forces are Dwight E, Doten, James Harding, 
C. B. Lucey, Jr.. Ray Parker, Edward Welch, 
R. A. Gregoire, A, 3. Hamilton, Burton time. 
Jr., W. J. Springer and L. D. Wilkins. 

Brother William Faulkner was transferred 
recently from the Todd- Bath Yard to l he 
South Portland Yard because he refused to 
join the C. I. O. 

The best shipyard agreement in the coun- 
try has been signed covering over 10,000 
workers at the South Portland Shipyard, 
according to all of those who have seen it, 
and the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers is honored that our own Bill 
Steinmiller was one of the three-man nego- 
tiating committee, the others being William 
Buckley, of the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and 
Helpers of America; and Organizer Alonzo 
F. Young, American Federation of Labor. 

Speaking of agreements reminds me that 
our own local, located here on the Atlantic 
Coast in a spot just alive with war activity, 
shipyards, machine shops, etc., has signed its 
twenty- sixth agreement with the Cumberland 
County Power and Light Company, among 
the features of it being 12 (2 per cent hourly 
wage increase, establishing the eight-hour 
day and the five-day week, time and one-half 
for overtime and work performed on regular 
days off; vacations with pay ranging from 
one to two weeks. This agreement continues 
from year to year unless the union or the 
company notifies the other 60 days prior to 
May 1 that it desires changes. It was retro- 
active to May 1 and back pay has been paid 
the members. The local committee was headed 
by President Philip Place and included Broth- 
ers Walter Fisher. Richard Wilson, Fred 
Lacey and Arthur St. John. Signing for the 
power company were Fred D. Gordan. vice 
president and general manager; George Hag- 
gas and Robert Brackett, 

The new scale of wages Is: Line depart- 
ment foremen. $1.27; sub foremen, $1.20; 
linemen, $1.15; troublemen, $1,15; patrolmen. 
$1.08; apprentices, $1.01; ground men, $.90; 
helpers, $,62, ('wide and underground de- 
partment — foremen, $L27; splicers, $1,15; 
splicers 1 ' hetpers, $1.01. Hydro generating sta- 
t ions — operators. $.110; assistants, $.91. Cape 
steam station — engineers, $.99; switchboard 
operators, $,96; oilers, $.91; boiler operators, 
5,91; maintenance men, $.99; helpers, $,74. 
Biddeford Street station — switchboard opera- 
tors, $.96; turbine operators. $.90; firemen. 
$.91; maintenance men, 5.99; helpers, $.74. 
Station repairmen — foremen, SI. IS; repair- 
men, $1.09; helpers. $.96. Refrigeration in- 
stallers ami servicemen, $1,07; helpers, 5,93, 
Garagemen — foremen, $1,07; repairmen, $,96; 
helpers, $.89. Stockmen — chief clerks, $.97- 
clerks, $.91. Building maintenance -carpen- 
ter, $-84; carpenter-helper, $.78; plumber. 
$.88; painter, $.74. Shopmen — foremen, $.86; 
machinists, $.96; mechanics, $.80: helpers. 
$.74, Gas department- gas maker. $,94; in- 
side utility men, $.85; outside utility men. 
$.73; helpers, $.62: watchmen, $.62, Meter 
men — polyphase and testers, $1; installers, 
$.95; single-phase testers, $.74. Radio service- 
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men, $.78* Telephone clerks* line department. 
$.70. Meter readers, $.70. 

Brother Kline is confined in the hospital 
and the boys wish him a rapid recovery. 

Note to the boys of No. B-333: Are you 
buying nil the bonds you can? Remember, you 
buy bonds. Uncle Bum will buy bombs. Our 
Army and Navy will remember Pearl Harbor 
by dm lining the land of the Rising Bun to the 
land of Lhc Setting Sun, and when they get 
through there they will do a job on that scab 
puperhanger who would destroy our freedom 
the same us he did that of millions of Euro- 
peans. 

And on the home front, enter that two- 
fisted campaign of the United Community aiul 
War Chest of Greater Portland by giving to 
preserve the morale here at home. 

Congrats to President Floyd Lancaster, of 
No. 1317. on your first article in the Journal. 
Keep it up! 

Mac, of 667, 1 missed your articles last 
month. 

Bonds for Americans, bombs for Germany. 
Italy and Japan, and then freedom for all, 
Horace E, Howe, 

Press Secretary. 

L. I , NO. 353, TORONTO* ONT* 

Editor : 

Well, here it is coming on fall again and 
fall means exhibition time in Toronto, hut this 
year there is no exhibition, August in Toronto 
with no exhibition is like a glass of beer with 
no head. What with summer cottages you 
can't get at because of the gas ration, and 
new cars you can't drive because of the rub- 
ber shortage, money you can't spend because 
vim haven't u priority number, war, as Sher- 
man said, is hell. Even the fish won't bite 
unless you stump your A1A rating on the 
hail. 

Over fin members of Local Union No. 353 
arc now serving with Canada's armed forces 
at the time of writing, and Brother Shaw 
would very much like to have their photo- 
graphs for our office. This matter has been 
brought up several times before hut the boys 
must be very modest because the response so 
far has been weak. Suppose we ask for only 
the good-looking ones, how would that be? 

God's gift to the ladies. Brother Ray 
Bridgcnmn* was back in town from New- 
foundland with codfish sticking out of his 
pockets, but when he heard of the new income 
tux in these here parts 1 think he left again. 

Brother George Lott, Sr., is still up in 
Labrador, the land of rugged men, and is he 
rugged? 1 hope the linotype man spells that 
with a 

Brother Harry Alderdice, looking very 
smart in his naval uniform, bounced around 
the job last week. He still walks like a land- 
lubber though. 

Corporal Ear I Williams looks in on us 
when he is on leave, and we certainly hope his 
dad. Brother Percy, continues to improve 
from his recent illness. We need him to keep 
the helpers in line, 

T guess Sid Archbold must be a wing com- 
mander by now; if he isn't it's not his fault. 

I am writing this letter early this month 
as the Missus and l and Brother Shaw expect 
to he riding bucking bronchos in Winnipeg 
at the end of the month, and I never could 
write standing up. 

J, Wutland, 

Press Secretary. 


L, l . NO* 363, ROCKLAND COUNTY. 
X. Y.. AND VICINITY 

Editor: 

On the eve of the greatest Labor Day in 
the history of America, the workers prepare 
it? reaffirm their pledge that the treacherous 
attack of the Jap bombers at Pearl Harbor 
on December 7, 1941, will be avenged. 
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Immediately following the stab in the back 
delivered December 7, the greatest industrial 
nation on earth, aroused to a lighting fury, 
rallied l ci answer this challenge. Not only our 
armed forces, the Army, the Navy, the Ma- 
rines, the Air Force, but also the working 
forces. Entire factories, whole industries, 
were overnight converted to all-out war pro- 
duction, Automobile mechanics became avia- 
tion workers, steam fitters, plumbers and car- 
penters became ship builders. The entire 
country was at work, labor and management 
alike, 24 hours a day, seven days a week, with 
hut one aim. to win this war. 

In the few short months following Pearl 
Harbor the production record of this country 
has been the greatest in the history of the 
entire world. 

Oti Labor Day. 1942, American labor while 
pausing briefly to recognise this national 
achievement, also declares to the American 
people, our fighting forces, our government, 
and to the whole world that our job will con- 
tinue to be done, that all-out production will 
continue until victory is won. 

American labor declares more than that on 
Labor Day, 1942. It not only gives evidence 
that the production necessary to win this war 
as speedily as possible will be turned out, but 
with goods at hand, in the air and on the 
battlefield* American labor challenges the 
Axis idea that slave labor can out-produce 
free labor. With the resounding promise that 
free labor will win. American labor presents 
the ray of light to the enslaved nations of 
the Axis dominated world. 

The American workers are already out-pro- 
ducing the Hud slave labor, not only in 
quantity hut in quality. The products of 
American production far exceed the products 
of any of our enemies, our planes, tanks and 
guns streaming off the production lines in 
ever increasing numbers by far excel any- 
thing the Japs or Hitler are producing. 

Already American workers have made many 
sacrifices with a willingness necessary to 
bring victory. Many of the workers are al- 
ready serving oh the Hattie fields along with 
their close friends and relatives. Those still 
at home are working longer hours, in many 
cases far from home* living under hardships 
while supporting their dear ones perhaps 
thousand* of miles away. 

On Labor Day, 1942, American workers 
face the fact that this is no easy war. The 
forces of our allies have been taking a ter- 
rific licking. In many cases in the Pacific our 
t roups have had to back away from the 
enemy. The light ahead is a long one, and 
those who are already feeling the hardships 
must realize that this is only the primary 
stage. 

Victories do not come easy. Make no mis- 
take about that. Each and every one of us 
here in America is due for plenty of suffer- 
ing. We will not only he talking of sacrifices, 
we are going to have to make them, whether 
we like ft or not. War has hit us hard, but it 
is going to hit us harder* it is going to hit bur 
pocket books* it is going to take in many cases 
our own flesh and blood; it will change in 
many cases the entire course of our lives. 

Everything we own Is at stake in this fight 
and we are in the battle with everything 
we have, knowing to a man we are not going 
to back out until final victory is won. 

On (his Labor Day the workers of America 
can be thankful that they are still free, that 
we are still strong, that we can make sacri- 
fices without resorting to desperate straits. 
The people of the rest of the world look 
toward us: we are still fresh, they are weary 
and weakening. 

The resources of this great country are tre- 
mendous, and with them we will defeat our 
enemies if nil our people will pitch in with 


everything at their disposal, bar nothing, and 
hold nothing hack. 

We throw this challenge in the teeth of the 
Axis: American people and American work- 
ers arc free people and by their efforts free- 
dom of the individual to think and speak and 
worship and work shall NOT perish. 

Charles H. Frjndle* 

Press Secretary. 


L, U. NO. 377* LYNN* MASS. 

Editor : 

I have visited a lot of locals throughout the 
country* but nowhere did 1 find the atmos- 
phere that pervades the headquarters of Bos- 
ton's No, 103, They have a few blots on 
their escutcheon but they are all working 
now'. 

One of the old timers was telling of the 
Brother who possessed a wooden leg. Said 
Brother was working in a department store* 
hanging fixtures. He skinned the wires and 
then stuck the knife in his wooden leg and 
four girls fainted. 

Ed Carroll* the genial business manager* 
gave me a permit for three months, and be- 
lieve it or not* no permit fee was asked. Hat! 
quite a talk with Bill Doyle, and he is a 
credit to that local Was sent over to the 
Naval oil depot in East Boston, The job is 
being done by Hixon. Barney Noonan Is in 
charge* and he is doing a masterful job, con- 
sidering the barnacles he has for foremen 
and journeymen. 

My brother is a foreman and they put me 
in his gang. Mike is good. He should be, I 
taught him the business. The one and only 
irrepressible Andy Johnson is another. They 
have a picture of the Technology job taken 
25 years ago and they claim Andy has the 
same tie on now* I don't believe that: it's one 
just like it. 

Once I wrote from "Washington that l met 
a lot of men on the streets I knew were elec- 
tricians as they had mouths like broken hack- 
saw blades, but how times have changed. 
Every other jerker is getting false teeth. 

Being the press secretary from Lynn, I 
should say a word about my own Alma Mater. 
The Salem local* I Ihink, intends to take us 
over. They are using the German infiltration 
tactics. We have several sons of witches who 
have transferred lately. 

Well* Mr. Editor* that's the news as 1 see 
it from here. 

Eti McInerney* 

Press Secretary. 


L. C. NO. U-429* NASHVILLE* TENN- 

Editor; 

Please publish the following article written 
by Brother Paul Pyle, who promptly re- 
sponded when I asked him* without a can't or 
grumble* to pinch hit for me. As press secre- 
tary of our local I offer my apologies for my 
laziness during the past four months* l have 
accepted one of those unappreciated jobs in 
the higher brackets of the electrical industry* 
which is taking must of my time and energy* 
So bon voyage for the duration and keep 'em 
fiyin g. 

Local Union No, B-429 is still at work in 
the great battle of production. We are justly 
proud of the fact that we have, through a 
wonderful labor policy, been utile to accom- 
plish a part of what we have promised to do 
and will do. This* our contribution* is as we 
see it. a small part of the total success we 
hope to attain, which includes complete elec- 
trical Installations in many Army camps, shell 
loading plants, U. S. Navy command bases* 
training bases* plane factories, and last but 
not least our ship-building program* 

We consider our ship-building job for the 
U. S. Navy at the Nashville Bridge Company, 
our most p riled achievement, and one to be 
proud of. We are working at the present time 
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an many smalt sea-going cruft that will soon 
be on their way down the Cum be Hand, to help 
in the defeat of the Axis Power#* 

The latest ship, launched August 11* was 
neither the beginning nor the end of our 
efforts in this line of production. All em- 
ployees of the yard took part in this, the 
greatest of all thrills. The E. .!. Electric In- 
stallation Company* the yard's electrical con- 
tractors* with whom we are doing business, 
have been very cooperative in working out 
plans for this project with our business man- 
ager, Brother Loftis* 

At the present time we have 40 journey- 
men mechanics, including live sub-foremen 
and a general foreman. We expect to have 
this gang in next month’s Won HER, in the 
form of a photograph. 

We are happy to an ounce that our general 
business manager has been appointed a dele- 
gate to the A. F. of L. Metal Trades conven- 
tion in Toronto* C anada* September 28* I 942. 
to be a part of our L O* representation. Local 
No* B-429 extends it great big thanks to the 
International Office for this appointment. He 
will well represent our movement, so youse 
Brothers in the North please watch over him* 
It has been five months since wc made a 
report on our bond and stamp drive. Our 
members are still pouring their cash into our 
victory program* Last report showed $23,00(1 
in individual purchases* This now exceeds 
$40*000, Our local also is investing all income 
except enough to operate the local union 
properly in War Bunds. We insist that our 
member!? participate in pledge campaigns 
which many constructors are sponsoring. To 
date, some tine reports are coming in. 

William A. Walker, 

Press Secretary, 

L. H. No* B-429 is still doing her part in the 
great battle of production, after having the 
honor of pioneering a gigantic task in mass 
production very soon after the President 
signed the “not too soon" defense lull. 

Like many other locals* No, 11-429 is justly 
promt of the fact that she had her nose hard 
on the grindstone long before the incident of 
Pearl Harbor. Had this not been so — Pearl 
Harbor would not have been one occasion bui 
a mere incident among several occasions* 

Of course, how well we know* this is no 
time to look back to admire what we have 
done* which is tun little, mi matter how high 
our goal — but to drive on harder after our 
enemy* and God with us* this is what we have 
promised to do. 

Our little successes which we once thought 
were great achievements* as we now look back 
on them: Army camps, ammunition plants, 
an aeroplane factory, etc*, have proved in 
reality tiny stepping stones* till today we arc 
to build mass-production factories and camps. 

And so a job such as in the shipyards of the 
Nashville Bridge Company* which has lately 
received so much notoriety* to the tune of 
Hitler’s pain in the neck, is carried on in No* 
local sidelines as many other great 
projects are run with ceaseless stride* 

And in this month’s report of No, B-429*s 
activities* wc would like to mention our build 
Eng efforts* remembering in the meantime that 
the success of this job is not our entire ef- 
fort hut a mere reflection of many mote that 
are going on together* 

On August 11, the company employees of 
the Nashville Bridge Company were given a 
few minutes rest in which to witness another 
launching of another submarine chaser. To 
our seacoasl Brothers who have been accus- 
tomed to being content with allowing the 
champion of volunteer states* remain such a 
champion in all contests* including a most 
recent race in Naval recruiting, this launch- 
ing might seem a bit strange. However* with- 
out releasing any military secrets or withhold- 


ing anything which might hurt our enemies’ 
prestige, we can say that this* launching is 
neither the beginning nor a slight hint of the 
ending of our activities. In reality, however, 
our connection with the coast is not a lute 
thing, but a repetition of history* when Nash- 
ville’s connections with the outside world 
rested on the twisting Cumberland and her 
outlet near the Mississippi which flows di- 
rectly and hurriedly to the Gulf. 

Local No. B-42lTs task in the building of 
ships has been to furnish all electrician# 
needed on the job. In regard to her efforts she 
is today ahead of nil crafts* And since the 
Bridge Company is one of the oldest and 
strictest, nonunion companies, we have had 
the satisfaction of doing mure than that. 
Since our entrance on the job, the mainte- 
nance electricians of the company have signed 
up Hit) per cent. Great hopes are seen at the 
time being for other crafts to follow suit. 
We are earnestly trying to kill two birds with 
one stone, 

Paul Pyle, 

Press Secretary Pro Tern. 

L. IV. NO* B-171, MEMPHIS, TKNX, 

Editor : 

Here goes the chatter for September, 
whether it be long or short. Everything looks 
good for some time around here. Yes, we have 
Brothers working here from such towns us 
Si. Louis* Nashville* Jackson. Tenn,; Chat- 
tanooga, Florence, Aim: Birmingham, New 
Orleans, Jackson, Mias.; Atlanta, Columbus* 
Miss.; Tulsa* Little Hock* and so on. Very 
glad to have the boys around, but who was it 
said Memphis was just one of those delta 
towns where cotton is grown, ginned and 
sold ? Anyway we do man age to secure a few 
good jobs worth h ragging about. 

Well, yours truly and three other good 
Brothers from No. B-474, including the busi- 
ness agent, Shurnls Morgan, journeyed up 
Chattanooga way for the T, K. W. Associa- 
tion meeting, last August 2. That was one 
meeting 1 enjoyed going to* for of the 3fi 
members present of the nine locals in Ten- 
nessee 1 can say I am well acquainted with 17 
of them* and all good fellows, even if a 
couple of them do have some excess talking 
to let off. 

Three l.O. Brothers attended and gave us a 
few words that were very encouraging. 

The new electric law was discussed in a big 
way* also 1 am I nuking for the complete 
details in l he September issue by my good 
friend, Charlie Maun sell, from Nashville* as 
he is press secretary for the T, E, W. Asso- 
ciation, With these 338 words of chatter T 
will close till October* 

II, B. Baker, 

Press Secretary. 

M em ph i s-on-lhc- Mississippi. 

L* U; NO* 508, SAVANNAH, GA. 

Editor: 

Recently 1 have been reminded and re- 
quested id furnish u little news from this 
section of the Southeast* us it has been quite 
a while since Local No, 508 has had any 
articles in the Worker. 

First thought in mint) is that the members 
of Local Onion No* 508, like members of sis- 
ter locals throughout the United States* are 
busy working at top speed to do the re- 
quired electrical work at the various Army 
camps, industrial plaints and shipyards in 
order that the wnr program will be on sched- 
ule* as desired by the Oommander-in-t'hief, 
President Roosevelt, and we are doing our 
part in producing, which we are proud to 
state, and the members are really putting 
their savings in War Bonds. 

Local Union No, 508 has purchased to date 
$22, 0U0 worth of bonds and we are contem- 


plating buying more. We have, at this time, 
approximately 50(1 men working in our juris- 
diction, enjoying $1*50 wage scale* and most 
of the jobs are working IP hours per day* 
seven days per week* with no lost time due to 
disputes, which is a record we are proud of. 
All of our members are working under signed 
closed-shop agreements, whether it be on con- 
struction, industrial plants, or in the ship- 
yards, and we have recently increased our 
membership by Initiating approximately 50 
new members during this quarter* 

At the local union election, which was con- 
ducted very nicely and harmoniously, the fol- 
lowing officer# were elected: 11. K. Peterson , 
president; C, J. See, vice president; ft. L. 
Whitehurst, treasurer; C. *S. Westcott, record- 
ing secretary: W. L. Ferrell* financial secre- 
tary and business manager. 

There was a slight change made in the 
executive board and the examining board. 
With all party differences forgotten, the 
Brothers are ail hack at work ami strictly 
business* and you cun bet your last dollar that 
Local Union No. 508 will still be oh top* 

We want to express our best wishes to all 
members of the Brotherhood and sincerely 
hope that they will continue to do their part 
in hedping to win this war, so that our great 
organization will continue to hold its place in 
the business world and in the eyes of the pub- 
lic* and to give our international officers our 
Hm per cent cooperation and support, espe- 
cially during these times* because we know 
their burdens and responsibilities arc heavy 
and great amt they cannot dfa the job we 
would like them to do if we do not pull 
together. 

So here’s hoping* Brothers, that ail of us 
will adopt a new motto, “By the sweat of our 
brow, we will defeat l he Axis." 

A, W. T mm; 

Press Secretary, 

L. l\ NO* 744* PHILADELPHIA, PA* 

Editor : 

The active members in this local are in 
somewhat of a hysteria over the increased 
cost of living, 15 per cent, as compared with 
an approximately 12 per cent increase in 
wages. They feel they should get another 3 
per cent increase* Logical, isn’t it? 

Ben Ford* from Harrisburg* and Bill Kauf- 
man* from Gordon engine house, are con- 
sistent in their attendance and both travel 
long distances to the regular business meet- 
ing in Reading. Chester Clark, Harry Maurer, 
Eldon Let or, Ed Cyrway are on list of sick. 
Paul Henkle reported back at work after 
an illness. 

Members seeking splendid reading should 
read over the editorials in the August issue 
of the Worker, pages 396-307* 

Mitchell Pern, electrician at Port Reading, 
N\ promised to give the boys from Phila- 
delphia a fish dinner -shl sh! it’s a thing of 
the past. Mitch thought of this three years 
ii go, but it has never materialized and Slim 
Purr has had u long tongue for three years* 
Our topic: Life is u drama and we are all 
actors on the stage, each playing his part the 
best he possibly knows how* So said Shake- 
speare, but he should have added that the best 
actors are those who are prepared to do their 
part efficiently* So it is with the wage-working 
human. The most important differentiation 
in the psychology of the worker is that some 
prefer to determine their wage ami hour 
classification individually* and the more ad- 
vanced intelligent worker desires to demand 
his needs collectively* To ascertain the needs 
uf one the labor union demands the needs 
for all concerned. It is around this nucleus 
of opinion that the labor unions were formed. 
The American and our Brother Canadian 
workers are a vital asset to the promotion of 
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necessary materials for the allied forces in 
this time of world crisis* hut a stepped-up 
technique in labor organization is urged now 
so that we may determine our social life af- 
ter the great catastrophe has passed. 

A vast change in our economic life is not 
inevitable. We must absolutely continue with 
an established democracy or accept a Coolie 
standard of existence and a robot's social 
position. These are the alternatives we Amer- 
icans are face to face with today, and for 
myself 1 am more convinced than ever that 
organized labor is the forerunner to maintain 
the present democratic State. We arc con- 
vinced of organized labor's final promotion 
to leadership pertaining to the direction of 
civil life. Of all the contenders for this 
pedestal the managerial groups, the technical 
experts, and organized labor, the last named 
has the best chance of becoming the archi- 
tect and builder of a satisfactory postwar 
economy. The no bills are the reactionaries 
and are rallying around to tear apart the 
banner of liberty, equality and fraternity. 
But given time the inexorable union psy- 
chology of the organized worker will throw 
off these artificially -imposed restraints and 
we unionists can really enjoy our coffee and 
doughnuts. 

Dave Chouse, 

Press Secretary* 


L. XL NO. B-763, OMAHA* NEBR. 

Editor : 

This local takes the great opportunity this 
splendid magazine offers in the great work 
the E. B. E. W, is doing. 

It is indeed inspiring to read what other 
locals have accomplished* and sometimes in 
the face of great opposition. 

Our newly-elected officers M* Nelson, 
president; G. Blocker, vice president; D. 
Whiteman, treasurer, and B* Talbert, financial 
secretary- -were really inspired in taking 
their office by a great feat accomplished by 
the outgoing officers, .1. Lutes, F. Arnold us, 
G. Senter and R. Mc< a adless. During their 
last two months in office aver 100 new mem- 
bers were taken into our local* which was 
made possible by their leadership* 

With this same spirit the new officers, with 
the cooperation of all members, hope to 
carry on. 

Care E, Schaetzle* 

Press Secretary. 


L. V. NO. 862. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

Editor : 

Our meeting Friday, August 21, was one 
of the best we have had in u long time. A 
number of new applications were received 
and a great deal of business transacted. The 
auditing committee turned in a very nice 
up-to-date report* The affairs of our local 
were found to be in tip-top shape* The com- 
mittee was composed of W. S, Henderson, 
G. K, Jolly and L. F* Brosmer. 

Brother Fletcher* our general chairman, 
paid us a visit and contacted most of the 
boys while here. I want to compliment him 
on his report for the quarter ending June SO# 
It was compiled in a business-like way with 
dates, points visited and grievances handled 
with the company* all receipts and expenses 
itemized. 

After all business transacted* the meeting 
was turned into a social affair and refresh- 
ments served. Thanks are due to the ones 
who had this part of the meeting in charge. 

Everything is on the hustle down this 
way. The boys at the Terminal Company are 
bringing in a good many new members and 
doing a good job over there. 

Let s keep em rolling. 

J. It. BOYIJi, 

Press Secretary* 


LOCAL UNION 11-1192 EARNS 
MINUTE MAN FLAG 

Local R-1192 of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrics] Workers, to- 
gether with the National Battery Com- 
pany at East Point, Georgia, announce 
the completion of a campaign for War 
Bond purchases that resulted in HR) per 
cent subscription to the payroll deduction 
plan by every employee. This entitled the 
workers to a Minute Man Flag which was 
purchased by the local and presented to 
the firm* 

On Thursday, July 23, the Hag was 
presented by 0* F. Pickett, president of 
Local B-1192, to W* H. Maehl, super- 
intendent of the East Point plant of the 
National Battery Cn. The chief speaker 
at the ceremony was Mayor E* G* Laney, 
mayor of East Point, who expressed his 
pride in the achievement of the employees 
at the National Battery Company in their 
unanimous subscription to purchase War 
Bonds, and in being the first plant in 
East Point to earn the Minute Man Flag* 

Several bonds which were purchased 
under this plan were distributed. The 
flag was raised by Fire Chief Max Wig- 
gins, who commended the workers and 
the company for their fine spirit. 


L. U. NO. 912, C LEVELAND, OHIO 

Editor: 

In a few days summer vacation days will 
be over and grim reality of I bis war is being 
drawn close In home. The tightening up of 
shipping, transportation t priorities and ra- 
tioning along with the calling to colors of 
friends* members of one's own family and 
Brothers of local unions, brings Lhc thought 
to mind* ARE WE DOING OUR PART? The 
N.T.C.R.R. had a drive on to buy War Bonds* 
After two weeks of harrowing and applying 
pressure on some, w© obtained about 100 per 
cent payroll deductions. But hang your 
heads in shame — many of the deduction orders 
called for only a few dollars a month and 
six months or more would be required to pur- 
chase one 525 bond. Let’s quit kidding our- 
selves, forget some of this foolish spending 
and get behind our boys* We have the great- 
est nation on earth* so let us electricians get 
behind the 10 per cent club, buying bonds and 
stamps to send bullets to Bio, Muso ami Herr 
Hit. 

The electrician's picnic is now a memory. 
As usual we picked a day without consulting 
"Thor.” We must have aroused his displeas- 
ure as the clouds let loose in the middle nf 
the afternoon and the picnic was off* A few 
hardy souls gathered around the refreshment 
stand and with Brother Dan Bellinger's "Hep 
Gats" or “Spike. His Nails and Tacks" kept 
up our spirits. Thanks, Dan! 

The ex -board and a few Brothers, including 
General Chairman Ed* LeGlair, had a send-off 
dinner for Brother Harry O'Keefe* His 
"Uncle Sum" needs his services more than 
System Council No. Tor Local Union No* 912* 
Brothers Berg and Fishleigh sent in the vege- 
tables and chickens from iheir vast estates 
in South Kirtland. Ann Fishleigh baked three 
apple pies and Mary Lloyd and Helen Stanley 
prepared the dinner. Sixteen Brothers sat 
down at f>:45 to lbs. of fried chicken with 
all the trimmings. Brother Fishleigh had to 
be begged to attend ns he didn't like chicken* 
But after he had eaten a half dozen or more 
pieces we were glad he didn't like chicken 
and as he left he raided the refrigerator for 
the last wing* J hope the Army feeds our 
retiring Secretary O'Keefe ns well in the 


future* Best of luck. Harry, and see you 
soon, 

H. A* LpOYD* 

Press Secretary* 

L* t * No. 953, EAl CLAIRE, WIS. 

Editor : 

Since uur hist correspondence in the 
Journal, many Important things have taken 
place in the ranks of Local No. 953. 

Several more of our members have gone 
into military service* either through induction 
or enlistment. There are now 27 members of 
this local in the armed services of our country. 

We have recently lost two of our Brothers 
by severe accidents* Brother Ray Brace was 
electrocuted on July 17, 1942 and died in- 
stantly. He had been a member of Local No* 
958 since March* 1937. Brother Leonard Ness 
was crushed under the butt end of a 50 -foot 
pule while loading poles at the pole yard in 
Eau Claire* He died within a few minutes* 
He had been a member of Lueal No. 953 since 
October* 1937* We mourn the loss of these 
two very fine Brothers. 

Construction of lhc Eau Claire defense 
project is in full swing. We have slightly 
over 29b electrical workers on the job. We 
expect some lay-offs to start next month* 
Several of our fellows have registered for 
wurk us electrical maintenance men in the 
plant after production gets started. Many 
people in this area have the erroneous opinion 
that all production workers must be members 
of the C, I. 0* Our members should make it 
dear to their friends that they will nut be 
required to be members of the C. I. O. to work 
ut the Eau Claire defense plant. 

Local No* 953 sent three delegates to the 
Electrical Workers' State Conference and 
the Wisconsin Federation of Labor Conven- 
tion, held at Milwaukee, Augunl 17 through 
August 21. This was the fiftieth annual con- 
vention of the Wisconsin Federation of Labor, 
There were about 700 delegates present. It 
is agreed by all present that this convention 
is the best we have hath The Eau. Claire dele- 
gates are happy to report that Eau Claire 
was chase a for the convention city for 1943. 

We put on a party for members and visit- 
ing electrical workers on August It* 1942. 
This affair was a gratifying success. The 
hall was packed with electrical workers* the 
speakers did a line job and the refreshments 
were excellent and plentiful. 

Raymond A. Panzer, 

Press Secretary. 


L* l * NO, B-1035, NEWARK* N. ,L 

Editor: 

Local B-1035 and the management of the 
Newark Service Department of the Wes ting- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company 
jointly staged a war production rally that 
turned out to be a major theatrical produc- 
tion. When the labor-management committee 
set out to make plans for the rally nothing 
elaborate was anticipated. However* by the 
time all arrangements had been made it was 
necessary to engage the facilities of the 
Cameo Theatre in Newark. The theatre man- 
agement very generously offered the use of 
the theatre free of cost. 

Quite a list of celebrities were lined up 
for the occasion* including Miss Lucille 
Manners of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
who opened the program singing "America." 

The speakers were Commander Lawrence 
Wninwright, LL S. X** (Ret,), resident inspec- 
tor of naval material* Newark, who introduced 
Chief Metalsmith Edward Reagan, U. S. X. 
Chief Reagan was a member of the crew of 
the U* S, K* Marblehead during the battle of 
the Coral Sea. He gave a very interesting 
account of the battle as w'ell as an account of 
the courageous efforts of the crew of the 
Marblehead in bringing their crippled and 
battered ship into port. 
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Other features of the program were talks 
by Local Union President M , J* Gardinier, 
Plant Manager L. D, Canfield, G. Gennari, 
member of the local union executive board and 
yours truly. 

A slide film showing how our work jits the 
wnr effort was narrated by II. K. Mac Arthur. 

Presentation of the Minute Man flag by 
Mr. Alfred Xugent of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to our members for 100 per cent partici- 
pation in the purchase of War Bonds rounded 
out the program. 

Miss Manners closed the rally singing ‘"The 
Star-Spangled Banner." 

Evidently the affair was a complete success 
because it has been announced by the War 
Department that on September Nth the Army- 
Navy +J K" will be presented to our plant. As 
fur as we know it 3k the first LJLE.W* plant 
to receive this award and we are therefore 
planning a gala celeb ration for this occasion. 
i hJditQr'ti Note; Conffrtxtutatianit f but then* 
mere others ahead «/ ytm*) However, HI 
have more to report on this event next month. 

K, L* Sum: i ling. 

Press Secretary. 


L. I * NO. B-lOltT, WARREN, OHIO 

Editor : 

This is from Local R-1057, Warren, Ohio, 
telephone operators. 

Wo had our union picnic and a good time 
was enjoyed by all that attended. 

Plenty of eats and fun* 

At our last meeting* wo decided to pack 
special Christmas boxes for the soldier boys* 
Each girl is supposed to spend the sum of 
$4.00 on the boxes. Then the union will give 
each soldier, sailor or murine a gift also* 

Emt the most attractive box for overseas, 
a prixe of #5*00 will be given, and the same 
for the boxes for thin country* 

We are very proud of the men in service 
connected with our company, and all of us 
are trying to do our utmost to help win this 
war. 

Our delegates to the state convention are 
Miss Pearl Hamm ell and Mrs* Mary Logan. 

You will hear from us next month* 

Vara T. Lally. 

Press Secretary. 


L* l . NO* 1139. Mitt ORLEANS, LA* 

Editor: 

This, hi rny knowledge i« the first communi- 
cation from Local 1 DIP addressed to you for 
the purpose of publication, L, U- 1130 is a 
radio technician's local of the L B* E* W. 
Until recently our unit has been email and 
its members ton busy to handle such com- 
munication. Efficient organization has in* 
creased our membership and plans arc being 
formulated by which in the future we may 
become a larger local a ail more of a benefit 
to the L B* E* W* 

Wc like to feel that the activities of our 
local are of interest to our Brothers all over 
Die country. We also feel that readers might 
enjoy some of the yarns about the quaint and 
ancient city of New Orleans. 

Last month saw the election and installa- 
tion of the* following officers: business man- 
ager and president* Francis Jacob, Jr.; former 
President William Nevill, vice president; Ed- 
ward Out riel, recording secretary; George 
Winston, treasurer; and Regis Gaudin, finan- 
cial secretary. 

Radio communication U undoubtedly offer- 
ing its efforts tn a victory we all hopefully 
seek* Radio technicians as many other skilled 
workers, have joined the armed forces and 
Merchant Marine. We feel justly proud of 
these men for we know that their experience 
will aid greatly in the war effort* Neverthe- 
less this has caused vacancies in the technical 
broadcast field. 

This is an appeal to any readers who possess 
a first class radio telephone license* or know 
anyone in possession of such license, to con- 
tact L. U. 1139* Experience is not necessary, 
but preferred* Good positions are open in 
New Orleans or immediate vicinity. Fay is 
good and local living conditions are excel lent. 
If you or anyone known to you is interested 
and qualified for these positions, please send 
particulars or request application cards from, 
I President) Francis Jacob, dr*, 3235 Vin- 
cennes Place, New Orleans, La. L, U* 1130 
wilt appreciate and answer all communica- 
tions concerning this matter* 

Ron kut G a f*ve m be rg, 

Press Secretary. 


L* t . NO* 1217, ST. LOUIS, MO* 

Editor: 

Ah 1 think this is the first news that you 
have received from Local 1217 for some time, 
this letter will have to be a general summa- 
tion of the happenings and goings-on for the 
past several months. 

On the first Friday in June we held our 
biennial election of officers* \\ * F* Casta me, 
president: and Joe James, vice president, were 
re-elected, while the following new officer* 
were selected: Wells Chapin* recording secre- 
tary; Francis Fillmore, financial secretary; 
Vernon Fish. Jr*, treasurer. 

On June 11) th, the 21 technicians of KM OX 
word out an strike at A P,M* 

On June 18th, the station management had 
hired a non-union woman operator and in- 
structed Brother W. E. Mansfield, studio 
supervisor, to put her at work. Mansfield 
refused to do so and was immediately dis- 
charged. After a long distance telephone con- 
ference between W. F. fastanie* our presi- 
dent, and Mr. Lawson Wimberly of the L O.* 
permission wan obtained to strike, after an 
ultimatum and a reasonable dead-line was 
given tn the station management. After sev- 
eral meetings between the station manage- 
ment and the union, the station decided to 
set? things our way ami we went back on the 
air at H P.M. Brother Mansfield was re- 
instated and the woman operator was dis- 
missed* We give a vote of thanks to our 
president and the international Office and 
its representatives for bringing about such 
ii rapid termination to our difficulties* and 
hope that it will serve as inspiration to other 
locals* 

Our August meeting was honored by the 
prurience of Representative Hurd. Although 
our attendance wasn't up to par there was 
a very interesting discussion concerning the 
supplying of technicians when our member- 
ship becomes depleted by our members being 
called to the armed forces. 

Thanks to Local 1215 for their kind words 
in the July issue of the JoritNAL. We are glad 
that our efforts here to main tain union stand- 
ards are appreciated In spite of the fact that 
it was hard to get an accurate picture of what 
took place from any of the local sheets* 

Well, the vacation season is just about over. 
Most of the fellows took trips of some sort, 
either fishing or visiting out-of-town rela- 
tives. Next year wc may have to stay at. 
home. Who knows? i 1 hear the Army doesn't 
give vacations, i 

While welcoming Brother William Sloat 
from Local 031) of Birmingham* Ala., we give 
a hearty good-bye to the fellows who have 
joined the armed forces* Our president* 
W. F. Costume, left on August 20. He re- 
ceived a lieutenant's commission in the Army 
Transport Command. Bob Nicholas has taken 
a civilian post with the Army Signal Corps. 
Mike Chuckray has joined the Navy, and Tom 
Howard and M. Arbie Willis are in the Army 
Air Corps* Brother Willis also with a lieu- 
tenant’s commission. William Slont replaces 
Willis at the KM OX transmitter, 

1 guess that is just about all fur this time. 
Be seem* you next month* 

E* T* Felts, 

Press .Secretary, 

L* l * NO. B-1289, LAKEWOOD, N* J. 

Editor; 

Wc are today forwarding you under sepa- 
rate cover a photograph taken ai the signing 
of the union agreement between Locals B- 
1280, B-1293, B-1298, IM803, B-1309 and B- 
1314 of the L B. E. W. and the Jersey Central 
Power & Light Company, main office 601 
Grand Avenue, Anbury Park* N* J* It was 
signed on June 18, 1942* 

The persons in the photograph, reading 
from left to right* are ns follows: Standing: 
Horace E. Rue* secretary of B-1289 and sec- 
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This dignified group around the conference table includes representatives of six I. B. E. W, 
locals signing contract with representatives of the Jersey Central Power and Light, Photo by 

courtesy of L, U. No. B-I23JL 


rotary of the central or negotiating commit- 
tee. Lakewood; Ralston Collins* president, 
Local B-1298* Morristown* N. J.: James Wil- 
lerton, president* Local B-12&3* Ocean City. 
N. J*; William B* Doyle, president* Local B- 
1289* Lakewood. N* J,* and chairman of the 
central committee; George B- Bailey, com- 
pany labor counsel; Charles F. VanLiew, 
president, Local B-1314* South Amhoy. 
Seated : Orville B. Winterstella* representa- 
tive L R* L. W*, Asbury Park, N. J.: Halsey 
D. Polheraus, vice president* Jersey Central 
Power & Light Co., Asbury Park, N. J.; 
Thomas R. Crumley* president, Jersey Central 
Power & Light Company. Asbury Park. N. J,; 
S. J. Cristiano. international representative* 
L B* E. W.; Ervin T. Irons, president. Local 
B-1303* Keyport, N. J* 

IL E. Rue, 

Recording Secretary, 


RUBBERLESS WIRE 

{Continued front page 445) 

“The insulation resistance of the Type KP 
wire was approximately one-third of the 15 
megohms required for Type R after 24 'hours 
immersion. After 48 hours' immersion, the 
resistance decreased rapidly until at the 
end of Hj8 hours the resistance was approx- 
imately two and three-fourths megohms. In 
view T of the early preparation of this report, 
the data on the 336-hour test was not avail- 
able, 

“The dielectric strength of the short water- 
immersed samples of the Type KP wire aver- 
aged 8. 500 volts after 24 hours immersion. 
Voltage breakdown tests on samples after 
immersion for seven and 14 days averaged 
7,000 anti 6*600 volts, respectively. Samples 
of the Type R wire tested in a similar man- 
ner showed average values of 22* 20 and 18 
kv, respectively. 

“The dielectric strength of Type KF wire 
heated for 14 days in an oven at 66.7 C,* when 
wound on a b rass mandrel and immersed in a 
weak salt solution for 24 hours, averaged 
1,420 volts. The dielectric strength of simi- 
larly tested samples of Type RF wire aver- 
aged 21 kv, 

*'Iu the slow' compression* crushing and 
impact tests the average performance of the 
Type KP wire was equal or superior to that 
of the Type R wire tested for comparison. 
On the abrasion test, the Type KP wire was 
slightly less resistant to abrasion than the 
Type R wire, 

“The results of the overload current 1 600 
per cent— 30 seconds) test indicated that 
while there was much distillation of com- 
pound from the overall cotton wrap, the di- 


electric qualities of neither the Type KF 
nor the Type RF were impaired. 

“With respect to the overload test ap- 
proaching short-circuit conditions, examina- 
tion of conductors subjected to this test and 
the results of the dielectric-strength test in- 
dicated no visible damage to the insulation. 

“Review of the results on the limited short- 
circuit test indicated that the* Type KP wire 
was more readily flammable, and that burn- 
ing progressed at a more vigorous rale when 
compared with samples of rubber-covered 
wire or Type WP.” 

MEXICO'S FEDERAL LAND BANK 

[Continued from page 446 1 
collectively-operated farms* a device 
quite tn character with Mexican tradi- 
tion. Objections were made by those criti- 
cal of the land legislation that the poor 
"free farmer,” and especially the child- 
like peon, would be unable to make an 
efficient utilisation of the land, and that 
the government had no means of financ- 
ing the purchase of machinery* livestock 
and other aids to greater production. 

The picture we get of the Mexican vil- 
lage today* with its well- tilled fields, its 
school, cooperative store* bank, coopera- 
tive medical service* its electric service 


BADGES OF HONOR 



I. B. E. W. emblematic buttons 
show minimum number of years of 
membership. They were designed 
and fabricated at the instance of 
the 1941 national convention of the 
I* B. E. W* They are identical ex- 
cept for the 10, 15 and 25 years' 
membership designation. They are 
beautiful* of 10 karat gold and 
priced at $2.00. The buttons are a 
trifle smaller in size than the repro- 
ductions above. 



and its tractors* is due partly to the apti- 
tude of the peasants themselves for co- 
operative production; and partly to the 
efforts of the National Bank of Credito 
Ejidal* S, A m which not only finances ag- 
ricultural improvements but acts as an 
educational force. We are in receipt of a 
recent yearbook of this bank which shows 
the astonishing results accomplished in 
the short space since it was organized in 
1936. 

Its first function is the organization of 
the farmers. As soon as a town receives 
its government land grant* it may be 
organized* forming a society which is 
known as the Sociedad Local de Credito 
Ejidal — in other words* the local coopera- 
tive credit society. But this goes farther 
than mere haphazard borrowing. The 
bank employees, who are agricultural 
specialists as well as bookkeepers, confer 
with the administrative committee of the 
cooperative* make studies of the land and 
work equipment* and a plan is made for 
the next agricultural cycle. Credits are 
granted to the society, which in turn 
makes loans to individuals* The bank 
keeps close supervision to the purpose 
that the loans shall be invested in that 
for which they were granted* 

Hundreds of branch offices of the bank 
are scattered throughout Mexico, Their 
principal work is to furnish technical ad- 
vice to the farmers* to supervise produc- 
tion as well as credit. In 1036 the bank 
loaned to the societies more than $24 
million* which was invested principally 
in seed, fertilizer* livestock and imple- 
ments* The crops produced in the areas 
cultivated by the societies that same year 
were valued at $34 million, and of course 
the stock of implements* animals, the en^ 
richment of the land, were a permanent 
investment which would extend produc- 
tion in the future* 

The following year loans to the amount 
of nearly $83 million were made. More 
land grants had been made* more societies 
organized* and the land they had under 
cultivation nearly doubled. The harvest 
was estimated as worth $90 million* 

Again in 1938 the land under cultiva- 
tion doubled, but the amount of loan 
credit needed dropped to $65 million* in 
spite of which production maintained the 
same level, showing that the farmers 
were learning better utilization of the 
land, and the implements which they had 
acquired* 

The report mentions the possessions 
that had been accumulated by the co- 
operating farmers* A group of 400*000 
had at this time 173,722 plows* 13,055 
sowing machines* 18*514 cultivators* 876 
tractors arid 280 threshing machines. 
They had also accumulated 235*120 oxen* 
100,129 horses, 96*378 mules, 120,289 don- 
keys* 2(54,417 cattle* 338*170 goats* 62*183 
sheep and 67*530 swine — a sharp contrast 
to the figures mentioned previously in 
this article as the collective possessions 
of the poor farmers under the old regime. 

The bank also encourages the societies 
to join together in Societies of Collective 
Agricultural Interest, through which co- 
operative stores, industries and medical 
service are provided* 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Ivan G. j arm m* L. U* No, 11-95 

2?ittiated March 28, 1941 
With a sincere feeling of sorrow and regret 
we, the members of L U. No, R-95, record 
the passing, July 27, 1942, of our good Brother, 
Ivan G, J arm in. 

We pay tribute to his memory by expressing 
to his family our sincere and heartfelt sym- 
pathy; and be it further 
Resolved , That a copy of this resolution 
be spread on the minutes of our meeting and 
that a copy be sent to the Electrical Workers 
Journal for publication. 

WILLARD ELLIFF. 

Joplin. Mo, Recording Secretary 


Robert E. Jones, L. CL No* 11-2 
Reinitiated March 23, J923 
With profound sorrow and regret, we, the 
members of L. U. No, B-2. record the un- 
timely death of Brother Robert Jones, 

Brother Jones had proved himself a worthy, 
true, and loyal member of our local, also sin- 
cere in the principles for which we are or- 
ganized. 

Resolved, That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressing to his family our sincere 
regret and sympathy; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family and a copy sent to the 
official Journal of our Brotherhood for publi- 
cation; and be it further 
Resolved. That members stand in silence 
for a period of one minute as a mark of re- 
spect for him, and that our charter be draped 
for a period of 30 days, 

LeROY MOORE. 

CHARLES WILLIAMS. 

HENRY RETCH EN BACH ER, 

St* Louis, Mo. Committee 


Joseph Scherer, L. U. No. B-ll 

Initiated January 25, 1924 , in L* l/. No. SB 
It is with a sincere feeling of sorrow that 
we, the members of L. U. No, 8-11, record the 
passing of our late Brother, Joseph Scherer, 
on June 26* 1942; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we drape our charter for 30 
days in tribute to his memory, and extend our 
greatest sympathy to his bereaved family; that 
a copy of this resolution be placed in our 
minutes and a copy be sent to the official 
Journal for publication. 

WILLIAM GLASER, 

J. W. DUNN, 

F*. L. BROWN, 

Los Angeles, Calif. Committee 


Albert G. Probst, L* l'* No* 68 
Reinitiated October 23, JIM! 

It is with deepest sorrow and regret that we, 
the members of L, U, No. 68. record the 
passing of Brother Albert G. Probsl, whose 
death occurred on June 27, 1942; and 

Whereas we wish to express to his family 
and relatives our deepest sympathy; therefore 
be it 

Resolved. That a copy of these resolutions 
he sent to his family , a copy be spre ad on I he 
minutes of our local, and a copy be sent to 
our Electrical Workers Journal for publica- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved, Thai our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days in his memory. 

C. F, OLIVER, 

WILLIAM WOOD. SR., 

E. M. HAG LUND, 

Denver, Colo. Committee 


Jake May hew, L. IF, No. 80 
Ini ha ted March 17, 2942 

It is with a sincere feeling of sadness and 
regret that we. the members of L. U No. 80. 
record the untimely passing of our true and 
loyal Brother, -Take May hew. who was called 
from us on July 24, 1942. 

Whereas m is our desire to express our grief 
to his family and friends and to extend to 
them our sympathy and understanding: there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes of our meeting, 
a copy be sent to the family, and a copy be 
sent to our Journal for publication: and be 
it further 

Resolved, That our charter be draped in 
mourning for a period of 30 days in tribute 
to bis memory. 

M. P, MARTIN, 

E, M, MOORE. 

H. A. TARRALL. 

Norfolk. Va. Committee 


Alfred .1* Muller, L* U* No. B-1.30 

Reinitiated September 28, 2932 
It is with deepest sorrow and regret that 
we, the members of L. U. No* B-I30, record 
the passing of Brother Alfred J. Muller, whose 
death occurred on August 7, 1942; and 
Whereas we wish to express to his family 
and relatives our deepest sympathy: therefore 
be it 

Resolved. Thai a copy of these resolutions 
be sent io his family, a copy be spread on the 
minutes of our local, and a copy be sent to 
our Electrical Workers Journal for publica- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved, That our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days in his memory . 

S. G. DOBSON, BR- 
IL C. FISHER, 

C. L. ISLEY. 

New Orleans, La, Committee 


Thomas MacDonald* L_ U. No. 195 

Initiated December JO* 2934 
Whereas Almighty God, in His infinite wis- 
dom* has deemed it best to remove from this 
earth our esteemed and beloved Brother, 
Thomas MacDonald; and 

Whereas the members of L. U. No. 195 
deeply mourn his loss: therefore be it 

Resolved. That in this hour of trial and 
sorrow we extend to his family and relatives 
our sincere sympathy and condolence: and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the charter of L. U. No. 195 
be draped for a period of 30 days out of respect 
for the memory of our late departed Brother 
Thomas MacDonald: and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our late Brother, and 
a copy be spread on the minutes of L. U. No, 
105 and that a copy be sent to the office of 
the International Brotherhood with the, re- 
quest that it be published in the official 
Journal. 

HERMAN J. SCHENDEL. 
Milwaukee. Win. Recording Secretary 


Hugh D. Dixon, L. U. No* 466 

Initiated December 31 T 1S28 

Whereas Almighty God, In His infinite- wis- 
dom, has called to eternal rest out worthy 
Brother. Hugh D. Dixon; and 

Whereas in the death of Brother Dixon L. U 
No. 406 has lost a loyal member; therefore 
be it 

Resolved That we pay tribute to his memory 
by expressing to his relatives our heartfelt 
sympathy in the loss of their loved one; and 
be it further 

Resolved. Thai a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our late Brother, 3 
copy be spread on the minutes of our local 
union, and a copy be sent to the official 
Journal of our Brotherhood for publication: 
and be it further 

Resolved. That the members stand in silence 
for a period of one minute as a tribute to his 
memory. 

ANDREW F. FISHER. 

WILLIAM MURJE, 

KEITH COCKBURNt 

Stratford, Out. Committee 


Harry Wilson, L. IL No. B-191 

Initiated April 25, 1931 
Whereas Almighty God, in His wisdom, has 
taken from our midst our esteemed and 
worthy Brother. Harry Wilson; and 
Whereas L. U. No. B-494 has lost by the sud- 
den death of Brother Wilson a true and loyal 
member; therefore be it 
Resolved. That L. U. No. B-494 hereby ex- 
presses its appreciation of his services to our 
cause and our sorrow in the knowledge of his 
passing: and be it further 
Resolved. That the membership extend Us 
sympathv to the family of our late Brother 
in their time of great sorrow; and be it further 
Resolved. That a eopv of these resolutions be 
sent to the family of our late Brolber. a eopv 
spread upon our minutes of our local union 
and a copy be sent to the official Journal for 
publication, 

ARTHUR C. SCHROEDKR. 

EMIL BKOETLER. 

ARDEN FEN SET- 
GEORGE SPATH* 

JOHN BERST. 

GEORGE KAISER. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Committee 


Fred C, Robinson. L. U* No. 340 

Initiated August 24* in L. 17. No* 537 

It is with deepest sorrow' and regret that 
we. the members of L. U. No. 340, record the 
passing of our Brother. Fred C. Robinson; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressing to his family our sincere 
sympathy; and be it further 

Resolved That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, a copy sent to the 
Electrical Workers Journal lor publication, 
and a copy be spread upon the minutes of 
our local lodge; and be it further 
Resolved, That in his memory our charter 
be draped for 36 days, and that the members 
stand m silence for a period of one minute 
as a tribute to his memory. 

FRED G. JOHNSON 
MARTIN H. BUSSTO, 

J. H. BURNETT. 

Sacramento, Calif. Committee 


Roy Dodson* L* U- No. B-2 
Initiated March 8, 191S 
With deepest sorrow* we, the members of 
L. U. No. B-2, deeply regret the passing of 
Brother Roy Dodson; therefore be it 
Resolved. That wt pay tribute to his family 
by expressing our sincere sympathy; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy be spread on our 
minutes, a copy he sent to the Electrical Work- 
ers Journal for publication; and he it further 
Resolved. That our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days. 

ARTHUR VOn LEIN. 

CHARLES FOGG, 

GEORGE CAIN 

St* Louis, Mo, Committee 


L. Kent Plummer. L. U. No. 4711 

Initiated February 24, 1941 
It is with a sincere feeling of sadness and 
regret that we, the members of L. U. No. 4/9, 
record the untimely passing of our Brother, 
L* Kent Plummer, white in the service of 
our country. 

Whereas it is our desire to express our sym- 
pathy to lus family and friends in their be- 
reavement: therefore be it 

Resolved* That a copy of these resolutions 
he spread upon the minutes of our meeting, 
a copy be sent to the family, and a copy b 
sent to the Electrical Workers Journal for 
publication; and be it further 
Resolved. That our charter be draped in 
mourning for a period of 30 days as a tribute 
to his memory. 

FRANK WALLACE 
LEE L. McNEEL, 

WESLEY L. HOLST. 

Beaumont, Texas. Committee 


William RL Foreman, L* U. No. 362 
item i noted March 15* 1939 
It is with a sincere feeling of sorrow and 
regret that we* the members of L. U. No, 362, 
record the untimely passing of our Brother, 
William R. Foreman* while engaged in the 
performance of his duties. 

Whereas in the death of Brother Foreman 
we realize the loss of a sincere friend and a 
loyal member who served this local faithfully 
for many years; therefore be it 

Resolved* That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressing to his family our sincere 
and heartfelt sympathy; and be it further 
Resolved* That we pay further tribute by 
draping our charter for a period of 30 days; 
and be It further 

Resolved. That we spread upon the minutes 
{if our meeting a copy of these resolutions, 
that a copy be sent to his family, and a copy 
be sent to our Journal for publication. 

W. A. HUSSONG, 

Washington, DC. Recording Secretary 


Jesse Boiiitsackj L. L * No* fS-194 

Initiated September 27* 2934 

The members of L. U. No* B-494 arc of one 
thought as they express their deep sorrow and 
regret with the passing of their Brother and 
friend, Jesse Bohnsack. 

Whereas the sudden death of Brother Bohn- 
sack has left a void in those friends who knew 
and felt his kindness and ever-eheerful man- 
ner; therefore be it 

Resolved* That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressing to his family our sincere 
sympathy; and be it further 
' Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our late departed 
Brother, that they be spread upon the minutes, 
and a copy be sent to the official Journal for 
publication. 

ARTHUR C SCHROEDER, 

EMIL RROETLER 
ARDEN FENSEL. 

GEORGE SPATIi. 

JOHN BERST 
GEORGE KAISER. 

Milwaukee, Wis* Committee 
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Leslie A. Thomas, L. U, -No. 581 
Initiated A ugnst I, 1 941 
Whereas it is with deepest sorrow that we, 
the members of L. LL No. 584. pay our tribute 
of respect to the memory of Brother Leslie A. 
Thomas; and 

Whereas we wish to extend to the members 
of his family and relatives our deep and heart- 
felt sympathy; therefore be it 
Resolved, That we as a body, in meeting as- 
sembled, stand in silence for one minute as 
a Tribute to his memory; and be it further 
Resolved. Thai a copy of these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes of our meeting, 
a copy be- sent to the bereaved family, a copy 
be sent our official Journal for publication, 
and that our charter be draped for a period 
of 30 da vs. 

A. B. DUGGER. 

.1, C. LEES, 

H. C, GILL. 

Tulsa, Okla, Committee 


Clarence Strum, L. L T . No* B-494 
Initiated December 30, 1941 
Whereas the Almighty God, in His wisdom, 
has taken from our midst our esteemed and 
worthy Brother. Clarence Strom; therefore 
be it 

Resolved. That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressing to his family our sin ceres! 
sympathy; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, a copy spread upon our 
minutes and a copy be sent to our official 
Journal for publication. 

ARTHUR C SCHROEDER. 

EMIL BROETLER 

ARDEN FENSEL. 

GEORGE SPATH. 

JOHN BERST. 

GEORGE KAISER. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Committee- 

Mike O'Neill, L. U, No. 11- 165 

Initiated August 31 T 1937 
It is with deep sorrow and 2 ‘egrei that we, 
the members of L. U. No. B-46;>. record the 
passing of our Brother, Mike O'Neill; there- 
to re be it 

Resolved, That we pay tribute to his memory 
by expressing to his family our sincere sym- 
pathy; and be it further 
Resolved. That we drape our charter for a 
period of 30 days, and that a copy of these 
resolutions he spread on the minutes of our 
meeting, that a copy be sent to the official 
Journal of the Brotherhood for publication, 
and that a copy be sent to his bereaved 
family. 

H. J. PECK, 

R J, RADEMACHER, 

R . D. ALEXANDER. 

San Diego, Calif. Committee 


John Grundy, L. I’. No. 546 

Reinitiated September 5, 1939 
It is with deep sorrow' and regret that we, 
the members of L. U, No, 546, record the 
passing of our charter member. Brother John 
Grundy, 

Whereas we wish to express to his fa mils 
and relatives our deepest sympathy: be it 
Resolved, That we stand in silence for a 
period of one minute in his memory; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That we drape our charter for a 
period of one month: and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread on the minutes of our local, a copy 
be sent to his bereaved family, and. a copy be 
sent to the Electrical Workers Journal" for 
publication, 

M. A. CASANOVA, 

Aurora, 111, Recording Secretary 


Raleigh S, Cox, L. U. No. 7t>5 

Initiated January 6, I94J 
Whereas it has pleased Almighty God, in 
His infinite wisdom, to take from *our midst 
Brother Raleigh S. Cox. whose untimely death 
occurred July 28, 1943; and 
Whereas the loss of Brother Cox leaves his 
family, and his local union, and his many 
friends with sad and heavy hearts, be it 
therefore 

Resolved. That the members of L. U, No. 
765 extend to the family of Brother Cox their 
deepest and heartfelt sympathv: and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the family of our deceased Brother 
Cox. a copy be spread on the minutes of I,. U. 
No. 765, and a copy be sent to the official 
Journal of the Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers for publication: and be it further 
Resolved. That the charter of L. tJ, No, 765 be 
draped for a 30 day period in respect to the 
memory of our late Brother Raleigh S. Cox. 

C. E. RHODES. 

O. A. FIKE. 

O. S. MILLS. 

Sheffield, Ala. Committee 


Albert Lome Bogart. L. IL No. B*213 

Reinitiated November 23, 1916, in L. U . No, 544 
With deepest sorrow-, we. the members of 
L, LL No. b-213, regret the passing of Brother 
A. L, Bogart; therefore be it 
Resolved. That we pay tribute to his family 
by expressing our sincere sympathy; and be 
it further 

Resolved. That a copy be spread on our 
minutes, a copy be sent to hts family, and a 
copy be sent to the Electrical Workers Journal 
for publication; and be it further 
Resolved. That our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days. 

L. BE MIS TER, 

J. D. McSORLEY, 

J, ASTBUR Y . 

Vancouver, B, C. Committee 

Rudolph H. Erdman, L. L\ No. B-663 

Reinitiated April 13, 1 93# 

It is with deepest sorrow and regret that 
we, the members of L. U. No, B-663, record 
the passing of Brother Rudolph H. Erdman, 
whose death occurred on July 22, 1942, 
Resolved. That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by standing In silence for one minute at 
a meeting of the local, and by expressing 1o 
his family our sincere sympathy; and be it 
further 

Resolved. That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, and be entered into 
the minutes of the local union, and a copy be 
sent to the Electrical Workers Journal; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That our charter be draped for 
30 days in his memory. 

Officers and Members of L. U. No, B-633. 

MALCOLM CHINNGCK, 
Milwaukee, Wis, Recording Secretary’ 


Augustine G. Brown, L* U. No. 11-875 
Reinitiated August B , 1928 
Whereas Almighty God, in His infinite wis- 
dom, has seen fit to call from our midst our 
esteemed and loyal Brother, Augustine G. 
Brown, a charter member of L. U. 'No. B-675; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we extend to his family our 
deep and sincere sympathy In their hour of 
sorrow; and be it further 
Resolved, That we drape our charter for a 
period of 30 days, and that copies of these 
resolutions be sent to his family, to the 
Journal for publication, and a copy entered 
into the minutes of our local union. 

LESLIE G. RANKIN, 

JOHN F WERNER. 

JAMES H. HOLT A WAY, 
SHERMAN G. KISNER. 
Elizabeth. N. J. Committee 


W illiam H. Kemp. L. U. No. E-Il 

Reini tated July 22, 1935 , in L, U, No . 691 

It is with a sincere feeling of sorrow, and 
the deepest regret, that we. the members of 
L. U, No, B-ll. District 4, record the death of 
Brother William H. Kemp on Julv 30 1942: 

therefore be it 

Resolved. That we express our sympathy to 
his relatives: and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his relatives, a copv spread upon 
the minutes of L. U. No. B-1L District 4. and 
a copy sent to our official Journal for publica- 
tion. 

H. E. BOURNIQUE, 

R. L. HALL, 

GEORGE A, KLING, 

Los Angeles. Calif, Committee 


Hit-hard J_ Anthony. 1,. U. No. 607 

Initiated January 7, 1929 
Brother Anthony was an honest, patriotic, 
thoughtful, intelligent, and self-reliant citi- 
zen. unyielding in his views of right and 
wrong, both in public affairs and private life. 
He was one of the charter members of L. IL 
No. 607. He was a safe advisor and trusted as- 
sociate in business and a genial companion. 
Possessing all of these qualities, Mr. Anthony 
endeared himself in the community and was 
respected by all who knew him. 

Resolved. That in the passing of Richard 
J. Anthony, L. XL No. 607 has lost a trusted 
and valued member, the local has lost a true 
and loyal friend, companion, and co-worker. 
The community has parted with a leading 
citizen, who has always stood for civic 
righteousness, and the family is deprived of a 
faithful brother. 

Resolved, That we extend to the bereaved 
family our sincere sympathy. 

Resolved, That as a mark of appreciation 
of the services of Richard J. Anthony as a 
member of L. U. No. 607. these resolutions be 
spread upon the minutes and a copy duly 
engrossed and properly attested, be com- 
municated to the bereaved family. 

ANDREW M. KLICK. 

FRED W. W ALBURN. 

ORVILLE A. ROBBINS. 
Shamokm, Pa. Committee 


J* M. Hembree, J.. 1. No, 817 
Initiated June 5, 1936 
It is with sincere feeling of sorrow and re- 
gret that we, the members of L. U. No. 847, 
record the untimely passing; August 15. 
1942. of our worthy Brother. J, M. Hembree: 
and 

Whereas while bowing in humble submission 
to God's infinite wisdom, we will keenly feel 
the gap created by the absence of this loyal 
Brother; therefore be it 

Resolved, That in tins dark hour of trial 
and sorrow, we extend to the members ot 
his family and relatives, our deep and heart- 
felt sympathy* and be it further 
Resolved, That we as a body, in meeting 
assembled, stand in silence for one minute as 
a tribute to his memory; and be it further 
Resolved* That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes of our meeting, 
a copy be sent to his bereaved family, a copy 
he sent to our official Journal for publication, 
and that our charter be draped for a period 
of 3fi days, 

C. C. GULLEDGE, 

Rome, Ga. Committee 


\\\ L. Rouse, L, IT. No* B-87fi 
Initiated April 19, 1941 

Whereas Almighty God, in His infinite wis- 
dom* has removed from our midst our 
esteemed and our devoted Brother. W. L. 
Rouse: and 

Whereas in the death of Brother Rouse 
L. U. No, B-876 has lost a true and loval 
member: therefore be it 

Resolved* That L. U. No. B-876 recognizes 
its great loss in the death of Brother Rouse 
and hereby expresses its appreciation of his 
service to the cause of our Brotherhood: and 
be it further 

Resolved* That L. U. No. B-876 tenders its 
sincere sympathy to the family of our good 
Brother in the time of great bereavement; 
and be it further 

Resolved. That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of our late Brother, a 
copy be spread on the minutes of our local 
union, and a copy be sent to the official 
Journal of our Brotherhood for publication, 
GEORGE FORE, 

Grand Rapids. Mich. Financial Secretary 


Robert L. Gibbs* L. U* No. f>48 

Initiated October 23, 1933 

We. the members of L. U. No. 948, with a 
sincere feeling of sorrow and regret, record 
the untimely passing of our true and loyal 
Brother. Robert L, Gibbs, who was called 
from us. 

Whereas we wish to extend to the bereaved 
family of our departed Brother our heart- 
felt sympathy and condolence in their hour 
of sorrow 1 ; therefore bo it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes of our local 
meeting, a copy sent to the family* and a 
copy sent to the Journal for publication; and 
be it further 

Resolved. That our charter be draped for 
a period of 30 days as a tribute to bis 
memory. 

D. L, SKELCMER, 

R. N. ROSE. 

JAMES SNEDDEN. 

A. R. SOPER, 

Flint* Mich. Committee 


James Myers, L. IL No, 1004 
Initiated June 6, 1942 

It is with deep sorrow and regret that the 
members of L. U. No. 1004 mourn the untimely 
death of our Brother, James Myers; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we in the spirit of brotherly 
love, pay tribute to his memory by expressing 
to his family our sincere regret and sym- 
pathy; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, a copy be spread on our 
minutes and a copy be sent to the Electrical 
Workers Journal for publication. 

GEORGE R. COTTON, 
Harrison. Ark. Financial Secretary 


Vess Rich. L, l\ No. B-I112 
Initiated July 30, 1933 
Whereas L. U. No. B-1I12 has been called 
upon to pay its last respects to our loyal 
Brother, Vess Rich; and 
Whereas it is our desire to express as best 
we can to those who remain to mourn his 
loss our sincere sympathy: therefore be it 
Resolved. That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent the family, and a copy be spread on the 
minutes, and a copy be sent to our official 
Journal for publication: and be it further 
Resolved, That our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days in respect to his memory . 

WILLIAM CRAGUN. 

EARL NICHOLSON. 

Jonesboro, Ind. Committee 
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Axel Forsti, I.* U. No* B-491 

initiated May 21, 1931 
lr is with sorrow and regrei that wt, the 
in embers of I .. U. No. Li -494, record the passing 
of our Brother, Axel Forsti ; therefore 3 ii 
Resolved, Thai we express our deepest 
sympathy to Ihe bereaved family who mourn 
his ms*: and be if further 
Resolved. That a copy of these resolutions 
ho spread upon the minutes, a ropy be sent 
to the Electrical Workers Journal for pub- 
lication, and a copy be sent to the bereaved 
family, 

ARTHUR C. SCHROEDER, 

EMIL BROETLER. 

ARDEN FENSEL. 

GEORGE SFATH, 

JOHN BERST, 

GEORGE KAISER. 

Milwaukee, Wis* Committee 


T* E» Vickery, L. U. No. 11-1006 
i nil in ted October 2, 3941 

With deep regret and sympathy to his family, 
we, the members of L* U. No R-KMK3, cypress 
our sincere feeling of sorrow for l he loss of our 
Brother, T E, Vickery; in tribute to his mem- 
ory, be It 

Resolved, That we stand for one minute 
of silence; that in respect to his memory our 
charter be draped for JO days; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, and to the Electrical 
Workers Journal for publication, 

J. C. WILLIAMS, 

Daytona Beach. Fla. Recording Secretary 


E. T. Hares, L* U. No. B-435 

Initiated September 25, 19! 4 
It is with deep regret that the members 
ol Locals B-435 and 1037 mourn the passing 
of our Into Brother, E. T. Hares, who passed 
away July 10. 1042, a well-respected and loyal 
member of our local; therefore be lt 
Resolved, That we express our deepest sym- 
pathy to his family and friends and that a 
copy of this resolution be spread on the 
minutes of our local meeting, a copy sent to 
his bereaved family, and a copy sent to our 
official Journal for publication. 

A, A. MILES, 

Winnipeg. Man. Recording Secretary 


Rosa B. Smith, L. l\ No. B-124 

Initiated January 15, 1997 
H Is with a sincere feeling of .sadness and, 
regret that we, the members of L. U. No. B-124, 
record the untimely passing of our true and 
loyal member, Brother Ross ii Smith, who 
was tailed from us on June 18. 1042,; and 
Whereas U is our desire to express our grief 
io his family and friends, and to extend to 
them our heartfelt sympathy and understand- 

hereas our late Brother Ross B. Smith 
has always been a leader among us and has 
filled many offices of our local union In a most 
efficient manner, and has spent many long 
hours of his time to help further the cause 
of organized labor; therefore be it 

Resolved. That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes of our meeting, 
a copy be sent to the family, and a copy be 
sent to our Journal for publication; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That our charter be draped for 
30 days, and that the members stand in silence 
for a period of one minute as a tribute to his 
memory, 

J. H. CARR. 

F\ H, GOLDSMITH, 

D. L O'NEILL, 

Kansas City, Mo. Committee 


Agnes Tin k ham, L. U. No. B-ltHO 
initiated April 1 ( 1941 
It is with the deepest respect that we 
mortals bow humbly in sincere reverence 
to our Almighty God, who through His i n - 
finite love and mercy has called from our 
midst Sister Agnes Tinkham to answer the 
final summons: and 

Whereas in the death of Sister Agnes Tink- 
ham, L. U. No. B-ilfiO has lost a true and 
loyal member; therefore be It 
Resolved, That we pay tribute to her mem- 
ory by expressing to her family mir sincere 
and deepest sympathy: and be it further 
Resolved, 'That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the bereaved family, a copy spread 
upon the minutes of our local union, and 
a copy to the Journal of Electrical Workers 
for publication; and be it further 
Resolved. That we stand for one minute In 
respectful silence in memory of Sister Tinkham 
ana drape our charter for a period of 3(1 days, 
LEROY GILLESPIE, ‘ 
PAUL THOMPSON, 
GERTRUDE BYER. 

Marion. Ind. Committee 


Violet Harrell L. U. No, B-MfiO 
initiated jVopembcr J, 1941 
With deepest sorrow, we, the members of 
L. LL No, R- 1 180, regret the passing of Sister 
Violet Harrell ; therefore be tt 
Resolved, That we pay tribute to her by- 
ex pressing to her family our sincere sym- 
pathy; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread on our minutes, a copy be sent to 
her iamily. and a copy be sent to the Electrical 
Workers Journal for publication: and be it 
further 

Resolved. That our charter be draped for 
a peri od of 30 da vs. 

LEROY GILLESPIE, 

paul Thompson; 

GERTRUDE BYER T 

Marion. Ind, Committee 


James 1), Reid. L. U. No. T271 

initialed August 21, J 941 

XI is with deep sorrow and regret that the 
members of L, U. No. 1271 mourn the un- 
timely death of our Brother, James D. Reid; 
therefore be It 

Resolved, That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressing to his family our sincere 
sympathy; and be it further 

Resolved. That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to his family, a copy be spread upon 
our minutes, and a copy be sent to the Elec- 
trical Workers Journal for publication; and 
be it further 

Resolved. That the charter of this local 
union be draped for a period of 30 days. 

W . SILK, 

Toronto, GnL Recording Secretary 


R. A. Todd, L. Ik No. 757 

Initiated September U, JSJ41 

With deepest sorrow, we the members of 
L. U , No, 757, deeply regret tlie passing of 
Brother R, A, Todd; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we pay tribute to his family 
by expressing our sincere sympathy; arid be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy be spread on our 
minutes, a copy be sent to the Electrical 
Workers Journal for publication; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That our charter be draped for 
a period of 30 days. 

EDWIN LINS THOM, 

Joliet, III. Recording Secretary 

George Taylor, L. U* No. 11-1150 

Jmti filed Nriccmbcr J G, li)40 

It I s with a sincere feeling of sadness and 
regret that we, the* members of L. U. No. 
B-ilSO, record the untimely passing of our 
Brother, George Taylor, whom God in His 
infinite wisdom, saw fj I to remove from our 
midst; and 

Whereas it is our desire to express our 
grief to his family and to extend to them our 
sympathy: therefore be it 

Resolved. That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread upon the minutes of our meeting, 
a copy be sent to the family, and a copy be 
sent to our Journal for publication; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That our charier be draped in 
mourning for a period of 30 days as a 
tribute to his memory. 

Y. J. GALLANT. 

Bathurst, N. B, Recording Secretary 


Thomas Fliiik* L. U. No. 35 

Initiated September 2, 192 J 
It is with the deepest regret that we, the 
members of L. U. No. 35, record Hie passing 
of our late Brother, Thomas Flink: therefore 
he it 

Resolved, That we pay tribute to his mem- 
ory by expressing to his family our sincere 
sympathy; and be it further 
Resolved. That a copy of this resolution be 
spread on the minutes of our meeting and 
that a copy be sent to the Electrical Workers 
Journal for publication, 

JOSEPH ROHAN. 

Hartford, Conn, President 


Harry L. Dinkel acker, L. II . No. 370 

Reinitiated Febrwry M, 1939 

With great sorrow and regret, we. the 
members of L. U. No, 370, record the death 
of Brother Harry 1, Dinkcl acker. 

Whereas it is our desire tn pay just tribute 
to his memory ; therefore be it 

Resolved. That we extend our sincere sym- 
pathy to his family; that the charier be 
draped for a period of 30 days, and further- 
more that a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the Journal of Electrical Workers and 
Operators for publication, a copy be mailed 
to his family, and a copy be duly recorded 
on the minutes of this local union. 

A. E. DICKEY. 

H, H FREED HEIM. 

Twin Falls. Idaho. Committee 


William 1L I ren, L. U. No, 948 
Initiated December 17, 1928 

II is with deepest sorrow and regret that 
we. the members of L, U. No. 348, pay our 
last respects to the memory of our esteemed 
and worthy Brother, William H. Uren, whom 
God, in Ills infinite wisdom, has called from 
our midst. 

We desire to express as best wc can to 
the family who remains to mourn Ids loss* 
our heartfelt sympathy in the loss which we 
share with them. 

We shall, in tribute to his memory* drape 
our charter for a period of 30 days, and a 
copy of mis letter of condolence shall be 
written Into the minutes of our meeting a 
copy shall be sent to his family, and one to 
our Journal for publication. 

D. L. SKELCHER. 

R. N. ROSE. 

JAMES SMEDDEN 


A. R. SOPER, 

FI Ini, Mich, Committee 
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NAZI CONTROL OP LABOR 

(Continued from page 4301 

labor front Started out to form works 
squads in the plants. They are composed 
only of men between is mid 25 and were 
first charged exclusively with the task of 
disseminating propaganda and mv/A edu- 
cation in the plants* In addition, it is 
their duty to guarantee uninterrupted 
production and peace in the plants and to 
make impossible strikes and similar dis- 
ruptions in times of crises* In an article 
in the Voelkischer Beobachter of April 
28, 1938, Dr. Ley, the leader of the labor 
front, has thrown some more tight on 
the real purpose of these works squads. 
He said: 

“If ever Germany has to pass again a 
heavy test and if this should be attended, 
as was the case in the great war, by 
serious industrial disturbances at home* 
then every factory must be so organized 
internally that it can take the necessary 
steps itself to restore order.” Thus the 
works squads dearly were established 
and defined as branches of the Gestapo 
and of the SA — the armed branch of the 
Nazi Party- — within the plants, in an an- 
ticipation of the coming war, for which 
Germany was in fact preparing since the 
very day Hitler came to power in 1933. 
The home front was thus organized with 
the same thoroughness as was the mili- 
tary front* Down to the smallest plant 
care was taken that nothing happens 
which might endanger or hamper the 
conduct of the war. 

By July 1935 there were 1,400 works 
squads with 40,000 members in various 
plants in the Reich. Their numbers have 
since risen considerably, but no later 
figures ate available* In the fall of 1930 
the civilian leaders of the works squads 
were replaced by SA leaders and placed 
under the command of the SA division* 
The slogan of the works squads is: “The 
Fuehrer is always right,” and they have 
taken an oath to obey without hesitation 
and to execute without question any order 
given by the Fuehrer or his deputies. 
They stand by to crush instantly and 
brutally any attempted opposition* 
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Very often the members of the works 
squads are not even known to the other 
workers* The pal working on the same 
turning lathe may really be a spy. It is 
a tragic fact that the nazis have managed 
to instil in some of the younger workers 
such a fanaticism that they do not shrink 
from doing the dirty work of informing 
on their fellow citizens. 

TRAINED FOR BRUTAL TASKS 

Greatest care is Liken in the selection 
and training of the labor front officials 
and of the members of the works squads* 
There are numerous evening classes for 
block and cell officials* there are 40 re- 
gional schools for district officials, nine 
Reich's schools of order, and a Reich's 
leader school for all higher officials. In 
the “AngrifT* of August 7, 1938, Dr. Ley 
announced a further extension of the 
training program. A factory squad camp 
was to be established for 20,000 men with 
the purpose of training the factory agents 
of the labor front* Every block and cell 
official and every member of a works 
squad has to spend a year in this camp 
before returning to his plant as a mem- 
ber of its squad. The time of training is 
about twice as long as that of an F. B* l. 
agent in this country. That gives some 
idea as to the actual threat which the 
works squads present to any group of 
workers in the plant, hopeful of organiz- 
ing opposition. 

( % mind o f worn e a : The i n e r ease d e m - 
ploy men t of women in plants and work- 
shops n*s & consequence of the War has 
made necessary particular interest in 
the attitude and mood of the women. Thus 
the labor front has appointed “women 
officers” in all establishments where there 
are six or more female employees. These 
officers, assisted by helpers, take care of 
the women and children of men in the 
army* Thev cooperate in black-nut meas- 
ures, and in safety and health measures. 
They also arrange community meetings 
where the women knit for the army, or 
for the kindergarten, or for the winter 

helm 

ITfiwica squad#: These “women officers" 
:dso form women sounds with tasks similar 
to those of the work* squads* They try to 
increase the morale and the will for re- 
sistance, they tight against loss of labor and 
against the ftHesterpropagaiidn (whispered 
propaganda or rumors) circulated by the 
enemies of national socialism. Instead the 
women officers repeat all information about 
the war ns the propaganda ministry wishes 
the public to have it. 

The net of control by the labor front in 
the plants and workshops is thus drawn tight 
and closer. But there were still some people 
outside of this amazing system of repression 
and domination. 

The house community : Therefore the labor 
front, in November, 1937* established a new 
organization culled the house community. Its 
advertised purpose was to bring together the 
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landlords and the tenants, and the house- 
holders and the domestic servants. (Most of 
the Germans live in big apartment houses.! 
The landlords and tenants, the householders 
and the domestic servants were now to unite 
in a community* to hold joint meetings, dis- 
cussions, etc. Of course the communities were 
officered by tabor front officials* which di- 
rected and controlled their activities* The 
spy system has thus been plan fed right in the 
families ami in private dwellings, and there 
is now* no sphere left where the individual 
can speak or do what he likes. 

That is the position in which any German 
opposition finds itself today. It will be clear 
to ali that its task is tremendous and there 
fore the likelihood of an immediate uprising 
remote. And if we are sometimes inclined to 
become impatient because there are no visible 
signs of any resistance from within Germany* 
let us remember that the nazis* in cool- 
blooded deliberation, with a great amount of 
farsightedness* and with Prussian thorough- 
ness, have caught every tier man in a cob- 
web which leaves very little chance for col- 
lective planning and still less chance for col- 
lective action. 

There is a possibility that this might 
change, once the German army has suffered 
some serious defeats in the field* or even as 
the chances for an early victory decline. Once 
the hearts and minds of the hundreds of 
thousands of labor front spies are filled with 
doubts as to the durability of the nuzi regime, 
they will think twice before continuing to 
net as the hangmen of their fellow workers. 
Home might even try to find a timely con- 
nection to the “next" regime. And while still 
officials of the Nazi Party, they might be pre- 
pared to support and to cover the prepara- 
tions for an uprising against the nazis which 
will deal the final death blow to Hitler. 

Our propaganda can do its share to hasten 
this process. It should first make clear to the 
Germans, without any reservations* that we 
will never conclude peace w r ith Hitler or the 
nazis. Second* it should hammer into the 
minds and hearts of the Germans the convic- 
tion that whatever their victories, in the 
past or in the future, they will lose the war 
in the end* 

The Germans: are very susceptible to that 
sort of propaganda, because it corresponds 
to what lies at the bottom of their hearts* It 
is their great fear! The memory of 1914-1918 
Is still too close. Then* Germany won an 
amazing succession of victories* only to lose 
in the end* And the victories in this war so 
far are just another reminder of the inevi- 
table defeat! 

The lavish attention paid by the rmzis to 
bolstering the homefront* should show us the 
most effective direction of our propaganda. 

CALIFORNIA SERVES YOUTH 

(Continued from page 449} 

what we are working - for— and work we 
will to the* utmost. 

We are at war. The enemy is cunning* 
cruel, ruthless and, worse yet, powerful* 
We can and will whip that enemy. That is 
an American job for all Americans. Sev- 
eral millions of Americans will make up 
our actual armed forces — many more mil- 
lions MUST produce the airplanes, tanks, 
guns, ammunition, etc*, which our armed 
forces must have when engaged in actual 
combat, Man to man* our American fight- 
ing forces are the best; but they must be 
equipped with the most and best of every- 
thing* in all the modern implements of 
war* The latter is the grave responsibility 
of those of us who remain in private and 
civilian life. 
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CAKE CENTERS 

(Continued from page 447) 

to the* program shall bo made aware of it, 
a conference may be called on the need for 
day care of children. Representatives of 
such interests as the following should be 
invited:* 

Defense council. 

Council of social agencies or similar 
federation (child and family-welfare and 
group work departments) , 

Department of public welfare. 
Department of education. 

Department of health and other agen- 
cies concerned with health* 

Recreational agencies, public anti 
private. 

Employment service. 

Pa rnily- welfare agencies. 

Children’s agencies. 

Day nurseries and nursery schools. 
Work Projects Administration family- 
life education centers. 

Representatives of church groups. 
Representatives of labor organizations. 
Representatives of employed mothers. 
Representatives of industry. 
Representatives of organizations of 
teachers of young children and of pa rent - 
1 e ac her a ssoei ations. 

Representatives of civilian defense vol 
u nicer groups. 

From this conference a committee 
should be selected to develop a practical 
program. 

The 1942-43 appropriation bill for 
WPA provides that not less than $(>,000.- 
000 must be expended for the operation of 
day nurseries or nursery schools for chil- 
dren of employed mothers. WPA already 
has a nursery school program hut this 
will be much expanded. Where resources 
of parents permit, a fee wall be charged 
to cover part of the cost of service. In- 
quiries should be made of the state WPA 
administrator, attention of the state di- 
rector of the service division. 

( t is recommended that each community 
try to establish five different types of service, 
ill A counseling or advisory service to 
mothers, employed or considering employ- 
ment. to direct them how to obtain the best 
and most convenient care of iheir children. 
This should be handled through a central day- 
cure office or through the individual day-care 
Centers, 

( 2 i Day - ca re ca n to r w , 1 1 ro u p ca re w ith t he 
methods and equipment of the nursery school 
for children of the pre-Kchunl ages from two 
to five or six years* These should carry on 
various farms of parent education, provide 
lunches, etc., and the hours of service should 
be extended to care for Lhe children during 
the entire working day of the mother. Inci- 
dentally, when a defense industry operates on 
two or three shifts, an arrangement should be 
made with management that mothers of 
young children are employed only during 
hours when they can reasonably expect to 
obtain care for their children. 

t JD After- school care for children of school 
age* up to Ifi years, is another responsibility 
of Lhe day-care office. Schools, churches, clubs, 
recreation centers, neighborhood houses and 
the i lay -care centers may he utilized. The 

* From the recommendations of Em in a D. 
Limdberg, director of special projects. U. 5. 
Children's Bureau. "A Community Program 
of Day Care for Children of Mothers Employed 
m Defense Areas/* 


schinds particularly will have to make an 
effort to obtain equipment and supervision 
for indoor and outdoor activities. Volunteers 
may contribute their efforts under the super- 
vision of trained recreation directors for a 
splendidly healthful and interesting program. 

i I i Foster- family day cure. Particularly 
for children under two years, individual home 
core is best. Of course the highest possible 
preference is cure in the baby's own home by 
its own mother. If it is necessary, however, 
to place the baby in n foster home during 
the time the mother is at work, the mother 
should lie given assistance if she wishes, to 
choose a suitable home and foster mother; and 
even if she is able to make her own arrange- 
ments in a neighboring home, the day-care 
program should include an inspection service 
to safeguard the child's health. Foster-family 
day care is desirable also for children over 
two years who need individual care. 

f ft i Supervised homemaker service. This 
has already been developed in a number of 
cities to care for children in their own homes 
when the mother is ill or absent. It is pro- 
vided by family-welfare (ir child- welfare 
agencies, particularly to families of low in- 
come. to keep the home intact during an 
emergency. Homemaker service may be ex* 
tended to help the employed mother during 
such emergencies as the illness of the child 
which makes it impossible for him to go to 
his usual school, foster home or day-care 
center. This service is expensive, and the 
cost probably would have to he met for the 
most part by the mother obtaiqiiig service, 
but would he of great value in preventing 
anxiety or absence from work. 

Further information will be furnished by 
the office of Charles L Srholtlnnd, director of 
the day-care section of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services. This section has 
been set up to coordinate and integrate on 
the federal level all program planning rela- 
tive to day care of children of working 
mothers in war time. 

Other federal agencies concerned are the 
Children's Bureau, the Office of Education, 
the WPA. the National Housing Agency, the 
Farm Security Administration, the V. S. Em- 
ployment Service, the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, and the Bureau of Public Assistance of 
the Social .Security Board. Through the Office 
of Defense Health ami Welfare, it is hoped 
that federal funds may he made available far 
grants in aid to state depart men ts of welfare 
and education to finance necessary ex- 
penditures. 

NEW SCHOOL IDEA 

f Continued from page 4431 

|6) Annual report* During the course of 
the year each member of the group will be 
expected to work up a report upon a prob- 
lem of special interest to the union from 
which he comes. The topic of the report will 
be selected with the advice of Lhe national 
officers of the union. A typical topic might 
be "Market Trends anti Technological De- 
velopments in the . . , Industry as they 
affect the . . . Union/* The annual report 
should be from 7fr to 11)0 pages long. The 
report would require that each member of 
the group make a special study of the in- 
dustry from which he comes and to apply the 
material gained in the several courses to 
an understanding of the problems of his in- 
dustry. The report would be useful in help- 
ing the national officers of the union judge 
tin* quality of the work done by the trade 
union fellow. 

The instructors include men of national 
and international reputation, John Dunlop 
will handle the Elementary Economics 
Course. Three instructors will have to do 
with the second course, namely, Sumner H. 



CONDUIT BENDING MANUAL 

By KRUGER 8: FERRY 
npHlS manual covers the entire subject of 
A "Bending Big Pipe - ' on hydraulic and 
screw jack machines. 

It gives you full information on methods 
used successfully in everyday practice. For 
bending elbows; two elbows on one length 
of conduit; follow' around elbows; betids less 
than yd degrees. Offsets; Saddle bends* and 
many other suggestions. 

The examples, illustrations and tables make 
it a complete reference guide and should 
prove invaluable both to the man doing the 
bending or to one who directs others. 
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Slichter, David Horowitz and James ITealey. 
All of these men are nationally known teach- 
ers. Sumner Slichter has written many books 
dealing with union cooperative management 
and Lhe labor problem, mid has established 
a wide reputation fur his knowledge of trade 
union matters. Mr. Slichter is the kind of a 
teacher who goes out into a field and gets 
the facts before he reaches his conclusions. 

The course is expected to bring to Harvard 
University during the year many special lec- 
turers from the trade union movement, from 
government and from business. These men 
will reveal the realistic picture of the job and 
will offer solutions to problems. 

Harvard University is the oldest educa- 
tional institution in the United States. H is 
sometimes accorded the doubtful distinction 
of being a rich man’s school. It is all the 
more noteworthy that this school is making 
an adjustment to the new day in advance of 
any other institution. 

WILL THERE BE A LABOR 
SHORTAGE? 

( Continued from page 437) 

upset-forge process turned out its second 
million in 55 days and its third million in 
35 days with continuous reductions in 
time. — Automotive and Aviation Indus- 
trie x, June 15, 1942. 

Lieut. Col. S. L, Conner, of the Watervliet 
Arsenal, stated in a paper on “The Manu- 
facture of Cannon” that certain machining 
operations have been reduced to as much as 
one twenty-fifth or one-thirtieth of the time 
formerly required to turn out the same job. 
Already in the present war the United States 
has turned out many times more cannon than 
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were planned for the entire A. E. F. in the 
Erst World War. Mechanical JBnffineerinp t 
June, 1942* 


A v ia tin n 


Ford is expected to reach it production rate 
of one four-motored Consolidated bomber an 
hour before the end of 1942* As the 30-t«n 
bombers roll off a one-half-mile assembly lino 
they will be immediately gassed up, tested 
and flown to military posts , — Business Week, 
April 4, 1942. 

Ordnance 

In 48 hours of concentrated work, one 
American engineer found ways to eliminate 
750 operations from the manufacture of a 
single ordnance unit formerly made only in 
Europe . — Modern Industry, April 1-5, 1042* 

Shipbuilding 

Of the three Henry J. Kaiser shipyards in 
the Portland. Ureg.. area, the first has 
launcher! about 30 ships, the second will lay 
its first keel about mid-April and the third 
will lay its first keel about June 1* This will 
give the Portland area about 33 ways with u 
total capacity of 346,009 gross tons. Orders 
from the Maritime Commission now number 
290 of the EC-2 ships, to be completed at the 
three yards before December 31, 1943, 

There wax no major ship construction in 
this area before September* 1941, but 80,000 
workers (30,000 more than are employed by 
Oregon's logging camps and saw mills) are 
expected to be employed hy midsummer* 

The length of time between launching and 
delivery of ships is expected to be materially 
reduced in these yards by building the hull 


and superstructure simultaneously* The su- 
perstructure will be lifted in sections by 230- 
ton traveling cranes anil lowered into place 
it f ter the hull has been launched . — Business 
Week. Aprit 11, 1942* 

Tranxportfitif! n 

Last year a record was in efficient rail 
operations. Total traffic was 5 per cent, above 
the all-time high in 1029; it was carried by 26 
per cent fewer freight cars; car loadings were 
heavier, and freight trains were longer and 
moved fattier. Recent suggestions and devices 
are being tried out which, it is felt, will raise 
the 1042 Load 10 to 12 per cent over that of 
last year. The execution of aids toward the 
realization of this goal is largely in the hands 
of railroad shippers. Modern Industry, April 
15, 1942. 

Aviation 

A irngle machine for making center wing 
sections in Ford's Willow Run bum her plant 
nuw simultaneously performs K7 operations 
that formerly were dune individually and by 
hand.' — Jfefodcra I nditstrjf t May 1-5, 1942, 


United Carr Fastener Company, of Canada, 
has developed a new type tubular rivet and 
an automatic riveting tool with which the 
new rivets can be driven five to six times 
faster than the conventional solid rivet. In- 
experienced workers can successfully use the 
tool. 

The new rivets cun also be used with fabric 
retaining strips to replace the hand sewing 
and Hitching processes on fabric-covered 
training planes. 

In producing the rivets themselves each 
strip of the metal from which they are made 
is run through the stamping machine three 
times to provide staggered cuts, thus making 
maximum use of the metal. The remaining 
scrap is in a single compact coil which sim- 
plifies and speeds reclamation * — Aero Digest, 
May, 1342. 

The Douglas Aircraft plant at Santa Monica 
has installed a system for distributing blue- 
prints to the proper department which has 
resulted in the curtailment of blueprint pro- 
duction by about 40 per cent. Where previ- 
ously prints had to he supplied to at least 
ft v e key e 1 e pa ft m ents (so m ct i m ea to 15 ) n o w 
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only two prints are necessary — one on call 
and the other in reserve, 

AU prints are filed in a central department, 
Small blueprints are distributed through a 
Lamson pneumatic lube system, such as is 
used in department stores. Bulky prints are 
sent through a specially designed tube sys- 
tem in which large three- inch by 12- inch 
rectangular containers travel in rectangular 
tubes. There are six substations from which 
messengers deliver the prints. A#ru Diycsl, 
May, TJ42, 

Construction 

Sonoco Products Company has developed 
paper tubes, available in lengths up to 24 
feet, for use us forme in building cylindrical 
concrete piers. After concrete poured into 
them has set, the forms can he stripped off 
easily with a special tool. Wooden forms for 
square concrete piers are comparatively slow 
to erect and take down. — Business Week, May 
3 , 1942 , 

Ordnance 

Using a new method of making heavy gun 
barrets, one United States plant will soon he 
turning out in one month as many of ihem as 
all British plants have made since August, 
1939. 

Since Pearl Harbor, American engineers 
have worked out methods for loading shells 
which are 70 times faster than the old ones. 

At one time, one man with five to six years’ 
training worked 3i> hours to file the Intricate 


parts for a gun. Now, with the job broken 
down into its component parts, 30 men with 
30 days* training do the work in one hour 
each al Willys-Overland Motors* — J/odrra in- 
dustry, May 15, 1942. 

A five-man machine shop undertook to drill 
37-mm. gun barrels on subcontract for an 
Army arsenal. The shop now employs 50 
skilled workers and operates 1C4 hours per 
week. Adapting existing equipment and utiliz- 
ing rebuilt machinery, the barrels were 
drilled at a faster rate than at the arsenal. 
Work is done to a closer tolerance than speci- 
fied, and rejects amount to less than 2 per 
cent. — American Machinist, May 14, 1942. 

Power 

A power supply system for industrial plants 
which is bombproof, saboteur- and outage- 
proof has been developed and is being applied 
to a number of the country’s most important 
defense material factories* This system uses 
the principles of the secondary network 
which was introduced by Westing-house in 
1922 for cities, and has since been generally 
adopted as the most reliable power- distribu- 
tion system for metropolitan areas. — Rinst 
Furnace and Steel Plant* May, 1942* 

Substitute Materials 

Laminated arches made up of layers of 
wood bonded with glue are being used in con- 
struction of such structures as airplane hang- 
ars, armories, shipbuilding sheds* and fac- 


tories* Glue is also used in contruction of 
dwellings* Savings in structural steel and 
nails are achieved. (It is estimated that 109 
pounds of nails are saved in every FWA 
home now being put together with glue.) — 
Scientific America a, June, 1942. 

irehftnp 

It U estimated that there are now 200,000 
arc welding operators in industry. It is 
claimed that if these operators could change 
to larger electrodes on one-quarter of their 
work the result would be equivalent to an im- 
mediate addition of 16,000 to 25,000 experi- 
enced welding op era lorn. The greatest possi- 
bilities for speed-up?! are to be found in Held 
welding (shipbuilding, bridges), ami shop 
welding (tanks, gun mounts). — General Elec- 
tric Review, May, 1942. 

Ill 

Results would be equivalent to an immedi- 
ate addition of 1 5,090 to 25,000 experienced 
welding operators — this, of course, is the gist 
of the argument. Our t ethnological advances 
continue in the midst of our war production 
and fewer men are needed. The design, there- 
fore, of our manpower problem may not 
change much in the immediate full-volume 
future. There will no doubt he shortages in 
specialized fields and there no doubt will be 
local shortages, but on a national basis there 
may be enough manpower to meet the exact- 
ing demamls of an all-out war effort and a 
moderntely-volumed peace production. 
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FEDERAL PATENT LAWS 

(Continued from page 441} 

That represented efficient financing, and 
from an objective point of view was good 
business practice for the company and 
for the public. In spite of the soundness 
of the Massachusetts law, however, the 
favorable results from its operation, the 
Bell System chafed under the restriction. 
Why? 

Because the selling by a utility of its 
stock at less than market prices gives 
those on the inside an opportunity to buy 
at bargain prices. As “the most favored 
class” they are protected from the com- 
petition of the money market. Compliance 
with the legal requirement to sell at 
market prices, on the other hand, reduced 
the potential of future extravagant profits 
because the formerly privileged stock- 
holders became obliged to invest a sum of 
money somewhat in proportion to the 
prospective profit yield. Such a condition 
was painful to those who had become ac- 
customed to large profits on a small in- 
vestment involving slight capital risks. 

Partly to avoid this favorable method of 
financing therefore* control was shifted to 
New York. This* perhaps, is one of the early 
reasons why “regulation itself is somewhat 
on trial*" for it was one of the earliest at- 
tempts at regulation. Any regulation objec- 
tionable to the Bell officials may, by that fact, 
be defective. In any event, the incident is 
illustrative of the institution’s long possessed 
ability in avoid effective regulation* and to 
avoid all possible forms of competition, even 
in its financing. It also reveals a deliberate 
disregard of what Mr. Page identifies as the 
first criterion of safety. 

The transfer of control was accomplished 
with grace and dignity by having the A. T. 
& T.* the New York company, issue two 
shares of its $100 par value stock in exchange 
for one share of the American Bell Telephone 
Company's $100 par value stock* and the two 
companies were consolidated shortly there- 
after, Under the new parent, from 1900 to 
1000 the dividends were $7,50 per year. This Is 
not the deduction in dividend rates which it 
may appear to be, for it should be remem- 
bered that for each share of the former stock, 
two $7,50 dividends were paid each year. From 
1000 to 1021 the dividend rate was $8 per 
year. Since 19521 it has been $0 per share. 
Not bad? 

What was the effect of release from the 
Massachusetts-imposed “restriction 1 * on the 
sale of stock at less than its market value, 
plus the continued high dividend rates* upon 
the financing of the A. T, & T. which its offi- 
cials claim to cherish so dearly ? 

At the beginning of 1000 there were, after 


the two- for-one exchange, 517,726 shares of 
A. T* & T* stock outstanding. By the end of 
193.5 there were more than eighteen and a 
half million shares outstanding. Of the 18,- 
111*540 shares issued during the intervening 
period* Il,,iSQ t 9i£0 sharp ft, nr tiJ.an per rent of 
the total Wtre iemted at par, under circular 
offers to its own stockholders. The greatest 
number of these shares was issued since Mr, 
Gifford assumed the office of president* 

A few paragraphs after the passage pre- 
viously quoted, Mr. Page says: “There are 
infinite possibilities of indoor apart in hind- 
sight calculations of how cheaply money 
could theoretically have been raised* But these 
are not very useful for p ractical judgments 
either of the pant or the future if they assume 
that all the efforts of nil the people who 
have been raising money for the past genera - 
tfon have been poor,” 

Anyone at all acquainted with the Bell Sys- 
tem would he automatically preserved from 
any such far-fetched, unrealistic assumption 
as that offered by Mr, Page. In spite of A* T, 
& T. propaganda, no one believes that till A. T. 
& T* stockholders are widows or orphans. 
Without the aid of that absurd assumption, it 
is nevertheless plain that the policies adopted 
by the A. T. & T. for raising capital were not 
adopted from lack of hindsight. Its policies 
were the product of cold, calculated fore- 
sight. The A. T, & T* was made the controlling 
company precisely because it was more profit- 
able not to use the Bell System's full ability 
to attract money. 

Nor is it necessary to depend entirely upon 
theoretical calculations as to what price the 
stock could have brought from its sale to the 
public at the market value* Since 1900 some 
stork has been sold above par. For example* 
bonds were converted into stock at premium 
prices* The conversion of one issue of bonds 
in 1930 brought un average of $179.95 per 
share of $100 par value stock, resulting in a 
premium of $104,855*3-11, Whenever the public 
has been given a chance, premium prices hare 
been paid. The company even sold stock to its 
employees at premium prices. 

The history of the Bell System shows that 
the potential investors' expectation of yield 
has been factually established for more than 
40 years. Thus it becomes clear that the al- 
leged need of paying such large dividends on 
even larger profits is and has been a long- 
standing fiction. 

In the meantime the patents* which had 
been the original means of maintaining the 
Hell System monopoly* expired in 1893 and 
1894. By the end of 1893* after 17 years of 
domination* the Bell System had established 
only 290,43 1 telephone stations* There fol- 
lowed a period when* instead of being free to 
charge what the traffic would bear, the Bell 
System was faced with vigorous ami efficient 
competition. Substantial rate reductions fol- 
lowed, and both Bell and independents raced 
to expand their markets. By 1902 the Beil 
System had 1,317*178 stations am! the inde- 
pendents had 1,953*8011, 

Even at this early date competition could 
not be readily digested by the Bell System* 
Instead of relying upon giving equal service 
at lower prices, nr better service at equal 
prices, the coming giant resorted to n groat 
variety of tactics to beat dawn the opposition* 
In the first place, the Bell System had tre- 
ble minus advantages ill the very beginning of 
the competitive era* For example, if dominated 
the manufacture of telephone equipment. It 
had license contracts with many of the op- 
erating companies which used Bell-owned 
equipment from the patent-control days. It 
had (he most complete long-distance inter- 
connections* It retained exclusive monopoly 
franchises In Home of the mast papulous and 
3 or rat 3 ve communities. 



But these advantages were not enough* The 
Bell System initiated its propaganda instru- 
ment, which has been a useful and, in the 
main, a skillfully -used weapon ever since. As. 
the Federal Communications Commission's 
investigation confirmed* the propaganda 
against independents was many-sided. It was 
directed at undermining independent inter- 
ests with the public, with bunkers, with legis- 
lative bodies and with actual or prospective 
investors* 

A peculiar character of greed is that its 
appetite is never satisfied. The Bell System 
during this period extended and consolidated 
its control of its licensees. Some of the 
methods used by the Bell System to extend 
control over ifn own licensees* as enumerated 
on page 1! of the F* C* C* Report, were as 
follows: 

1. Forcing certain licensees 1o suspend 
dividend payments* 

2* Directing such licensees to appro- 
priate all remaining earnings, after in- 
terest deductions* for depreciation and 
maintenance reserves* 

3. Use of propaganda to discourage 
minority stockholders and depress the 
market value of their stock. 

4* Establishing market prices below 
those offered for stock by agents for 
Ihe American Company [A.T. & T*] by 
use of ‘*wash sales/” 

,7. Giving minority stockholders dis- 
couraging advice and recommending that 
they accept the prices offered by the 
American Co, 

The methods used against the independents 
were even more varied* Among these, and in 
addition to the propaganda campaigns* were 
the refusal to connect its long-distance lines 
with certain independent companies* refusal 
to sell telephone equipment to non -Bell com- 
panies or in the open market* attempts to con- 
trol the manufacture of telephone apparatus 
and equipment. By 1907, when the Raker- 
Morgan banking interests had taken control* 
the Beil System used the financial backers 
and their ubiquitous influence to prevent the 
financing of Large independent units. 

Ingrained habits of the past are not easily 
discarded. In a year of war and crisis* in a 
year when the American people and their gov- 
ernment are burdened with unprecedented 
costs, when only sacrifice and more sacrifice 
will preserve the democratic way of life, this 
mighty monopoly continues on its fabulously - 
profi table course. So fabulously profitable is 
the company that* even after provision of 
excess profits taxes of $22*000*000 without any 
sacrifice to itself, it still retains more than 
$10 net profit on each of its more than 18*- 
000,900 shares of stock. In the year 1942 the 
president of this monopoly justifies these 
profits on the basis of habit* “On the whole/* 
asserts Mr. Gifford* “the return to the stock- 
holder ha^ not varied much — the same divi- 
dend has been pant for 22 years, . . *” 

Whether in war or in depression, the 
mighty A. T. &. T. moves on above the trials 
and sufferings of mere man or nation. The 
people who have been required to pay A. T. 
& T/s excess profits taxes may now be given 
opportunity to pay high sales taxes rather 
than disturb the habitual privileges repre- 
sented by 22 years of $9 dividends* 

These are some iff the practices by which 
this essential national service has emerged 
from profit monopoly tn competition and back 
to profit monopoly, to become the world’s 
richest corporation. More of these methods 
will be explored in the Journal’s next issue, 
and more particular attention will he devoted 
in the over-ready elixir of the public relations 
man, regulation, and why it doesn’t work* 
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228022 

B 469792 

4698 09 

311161 


318— 


235— 


840466 

848492 

485251 

485298 

29732 

29759 

281— 


319— 


B-236 — 


252562 


08276 

88280 

691475 

691476 

717388 

717396 

321— 


B 727848 


B-283— 


268749 


772930 

772961 

531101 

531155 

399136 

399137 

217— 


645909 


889867 

889928 

16853 


285— 


322— 


45471 

45510 

162060 

162067 

1591 

160? 

367351 

367680 

664334 

664385 

323 — 


23S— 


B-287— 


217820 

217938 

452408 

452433 

B 109068 

109113 

324— 


28050 


217025 

217277 

200137 

200145 

239— 


505926 

5G6172 

610915 

610958 

385568 

385584 

630138 

630150 

325— 


240— 


689551 

689588 

142933 

142939 

217747 


B-288 — 


677080 

677089 

990307 

990346 

52725 

52728 

681764 

681837 

243— 


B 221102 

221114 

326 — 


52012 

52013 

866760 

866815 

188675 

189000 

119840 

119858 

B-2&9 — 


208027 

208029 

B-244— 


B 215406 

215417 

222151 

223271 

B 327111 


448581 

448602 

722086 

722131 

304481 

304500 

291— 


B-327— 


B 510468 

510469 

58394 

58896 

B 15555 

15575 

740701 

740786 

842166 

042195 

561754 

561756 

751971 


13-292— 


731502 

701506 

245 — 


510470 

511299 

328— 


275501 

276080 

667893 


280747 

280751 

665615 

665622 

752252 

752292 

285001 

285004 

247— 


B 899155 

899161 

578943 

57900U 

400937 

400943 

293— 


329— 


B-248— 


670596 

670609 

222092 


B 310998 

311011 

294— 


009060 

639149 

B 525290 

525357 

166944 


933593 

933666 

603027 

606038 

166946 

1 60950 

B-330 — 


697773 

697820 

233751 

233787 

013819 

313822 

B-249— 


295 — 


331— 


190988 

191020 

626561 

626875 

178770 

178823 

312410 


296— 


332— 


611019 


57325 

57330 

B8G01 

88872 

713365 

713421 

B-297— 


622123 

622136 

251— 


246797 

246800 

335— 


689186 

689178 

B-300— 


526482 

526500 

232— 


291194 

291303 

709651 


272339 

212390 

599832 

599833 

732901 

732910 

8S7012 

807039 

301 — 


338— 


253— 


58777 

58781 

31653! 

316600 

62952 

62979 

755972 

755991 

359586 

359660 

254— 


B-3D2— 


731401 

731456 

382142 

382153 

B 274470 

274471 

339— 


256— 


404018 

404546 

381506 

381599 

515026 

515040 

543043 

543325 

34o— 


595108 

595114 

924414 

924463 

479206 

479396 

257— 


928501 

928873 

514720 

514864 

193790 


930751 

931500 

642314 

642317 

935854 

935880 

303 — 


733964 

733974 

B-258— 


767341 

767359 

876808 

876916 

244739 

244755 

B-004 — 


B-340 — 


B 757713 

757724 

B 586936 

506990 

40914 

40916 

259— 


141481 

741600 

598792 

598008 

30747 

38775 

153214 

753281 

B-345 — 


500477 

500480 

80S251 

806650 

107275 

1U7290 

B-2GQ- — 


B-305— 


B 317011 

317014 

45829 

45847 

42120 

42134 

B 092714 

092781 

B 328248 


414054 

414118 

450962 

450966 

B 587362 

587380 

B-306— 


11-346 — 


262— 


28422 

28426 

696394 

696412 

98376 

98905 

33346 

33407 

B-347 — 


5381 

5595 

307— 


899039 

899107 

265— 


62191 

62223 

348— 


172650 

172731 

231056 

231079 

123220 


252261 

252289 

308— 


363581 

363717 

511358 

511500 

88067 


lift 


592501 

593250 

606976 

687000 

285646 

285750 

751501 

751540 

689251 

689276 

413251 

413894 

269 — 

12008 

B-309— 


503443 

503464 

120B7 

219640 


912240 

912410 

619308 

619313 

273561 

273953 

210 — 

101225 

101232 

276183 

277460 

279373 

276710 

278217 

279423 

356— 

407529 

168146 

401919 

21 1 — 

121500 

B 414537 

414552 

968868 

968955 

121398 

453109 

453111 

332— 


704251 

704303 

638567 

638649 

617606 

617687 

B-272 — - 


969237 

969144 

643531 

643640 

B 475403 

475413 

m— 


053— 


R-273— 


50241 

50242 

372850 

372861 

B 174233 

174343 

121919 

122021 

463897 

464100 

B 132001 

732160 

312— 


811181 

811254 

B 746620 

746625 

62498 


B-355— 


772543 

772552 

65099 

65100 

B 326056 

326059 

215— 


727501 

727575 

B 339653 

673601 

673630 

013 — 


411169 

4L1780 

832217 

832240 

430241 

430500 

600179 

600181 


37, 


L. V . 
B-356— 

675833 

B-357— 

B 293052 
527824 
528228 
528751 
644259 
751081 

358— 

279028 
336108 
953010 
B- 359— 

B 317562 
327089 
631304 
B 741748 

360 — 

214132 

336143 

361 — 

278403 

362— 

408449 

363— 

321646 

lea- 
ses 193 

438513 

366— 

694720 

367— 

155357 
329109 
B-369 — 

B 253414 
337120 
495043 
578251 
579444 

376— 

770820 

B-312— 

55371 
B 276383 
B 328751 
704561 

113— 

421584 

723461 

374— 

79904 

375— 

190602 
280108 
31 

300113 
418472 

379— 

275498 

671302 

380 — 

913174 

U2— 

372004 

923006 

384— 

416407 

657025 

386— 

616798 

749684 

B-387— 

142310 
B 322912 
B 468169 
B-383— 

756282 

389 — 

168703 

390— 

19448 
19506 
29401 
285607 
739259 
826501 
li-301 — 

383335 
41 1919 
B 596492 

393— 

806443 

394— 

137587 
B-395 — 

619063 

697283 

397 — 

7221 1 
328501 
533003 

398— 

213370 

670415 

400— 

18364 

826142 

401— 

196207 

315618 


6T58ij7 

293093 

528000 

528520 

528760 

644370 

751169 

279034 

336215 

953162 

317575 
327155 
631319 
74 17 86 

214244 

336145 

278476 

403525 

321664 

369254 

438515 

694743 

155476 

329158 

253417 

337140 

495054 

57S391 

579750 

770837 

55376 

328797 

704612 

421607 


79908 


190664 

280110 


275515 

671455 

913189 

372018 

923062 

416467 

657028 

616935 

749689 

142321 

468173 

756288 

108716 

19500 

19800 

29845 

285750 

739845 

826569 

383347 
4 1 1922 
596507 

806459 

187603 


697295 

72215 

328567 

533100 

213432 

670416 

18365 

326252 

19621 1 
315648 


L. L 7 . 


U V . 


L. V . 


403— 


Ill 


490— 


319289 

319291 

60234 

60237 

560091 

560094 

93 1078 

901145 

627789 

627824 

618957 

618978 

404— 


B-446 — 


491— 


596001 


71259 

71258 

562403 

562405 

487329 

487352 

B 288346 


661741 

661789 

405 — 


B 473291 

473320 

492— 


319201 

319226 

B-447— 


753487 

753530 

569005 

569006 

B 320295 

323297 

B-493 — 


696279 

696300 

R 337235 


662864 

662879 

406— 


524306 

524329 

B-495 — 


332397 

332418 

597521 

591523 

212490 

212554 

B-407— 


448— 


232915 

233175 

25106 

25152 

554259 


357086 

357124 

B 354979 


896456 

096468 

496 — 


B 717818 

717844 

449— 


251398 

25J447 

408— 


17761 

17765 

587389 

587408 

149641 

149649 

2764R 

27853 

B-497— 


266641 

266750 

857233 

857250 

51074 


271046 

271047 

452— 


802443 

802460 

409— 


846213 

846250 

U- 498— 


139618 


B-453 — 


541287 

541290 

225929 

226030 

118424 

718431 

499— 


B-411 — 


B 761482 

761471 

533481 

533620 

73020 1 

7302G4 

771890 

772094 

161251 

761256 

739959 

739979 

455— 


500 — 


B 453176 

453179 

513762 

513774 

17970 

18000 

491423 

491427 

457— 


364501 

364627 

021543 

321600 

556497 

556498 

566740 


B-412— 


773567 

773595 

501— 


B 139800 


158 — - 


34438 

34500 

253501 

253559 

136601 

136633 

239748 

240000 

414378 


165529 


352583 

352628 

B 630766 

638883 

459— 


543001 

543018 

650228 

650250 

24705 

24750 

682501 

682639 

413— 


236722 

236727 

B-502 — 


41169 

41 186 

678751 

578840 

B 205830 

205866 

108166 

108219 

460— 


B 255459 


579851 

579963 

97837 

97903 

753016 

753027 

B-414 — 


113707 

113828 

504— 


80158 

80232 

339501 

559540 

499507 

499526 

400204 

439209 

753460 

753484 

336031 

336091 

415— 


461— 


505— 


220393 

220456 

992731 

992759 

192208 

192657 

694013 

694022 

B-460— 


231001 

231480 

759024 

759331 

B 373267 


253251 

253500 

416— 


B 476134 

476171 

498071 

498612 

194022 

194926 

655748 

655763 

550501 

550745 

648761 

648310 

756007 

756012 

551251 

552000 

417— 


464— 


506— 


61452 

61472 

518298 

518311 

315301 

315344 

568087 

568500 

B-465— 


583107 

583109 

872251 

872262 

B 188658 

188673 

B-507— 


421— 


B 769821 

770325 

B 465900 

465012 

20411 

20470 

983923 

984161 

600039 

600080 

300331 

300332 

466— 


703063 

703065 

R-423— 


221251 

221434 

sit— 


695230 

695266 

424494 

424500 

562531 

562576 

424— 


613165 

613770 

312— 


676325 

676345 

467— 


702364 

702399 

425— 


227313 

227387 

513— 


27253 

27298 

470 — 


312675 

312729 

594028 

594030 

323455 

323477 

332526 

332528 

426— 


471— 


516— 


308746 

308783 

565576 

565619 

392275 

392306 

B-429 — 


B-472— 


B-518 — 



455159 
513001 
581096 
598996 
661501 
669751 
774001 

■130 — 

695445 
B-43I— 

33497 
272194 
B 900648 
B-434 — 

219989 
B 342970 
437771 
B-4 35— 

B 365074 
709741 

436— 

305653 
57,3891 

137— 

6901 
736344 
B-439— 

195832 195939 

724052 724056 


256046 

413748 

801730 


455250 

513012 

581250 

a99250 

663000 

670409 

774174 

695469 

39500 

272246 

900665 

219998 

342973 

437840 

365084 

709770 

305700 

573892 

7190 

736410 


256027 

413742 

801671 

B-44I — 

47 159 
547316 

442— 

583711 

673475 

673589 

673888 

731101 

443— 

687482 

696819 


47163 

547355 

583722 

673500 

673593 

673903 

731111 

687521 

696821 


B 725504 
473— 

573968 

B-474— 

B 46481 1 
505579 
658696 

475— 

224405 

247175 

B-477— 

217529 

255222 

7ID193 

797424 

478— 

517921 

677260 

479 — 

475195 

639833 

107850 

4 BO — - 

930413 

481— 

156474 

B-482— 

220984 

717871 

483 — 

134914 

597751 

484 — 

518660 

678245 

486— 

521359 

B-187— 

661853 

488— 

125844 

404481 

828595 

489— 

276301 

573199 


725516 

573981 

464828 

505585 

658939 

224447 


217540 

255225 

719250 

797480 

517946 

677263 

475291 

640249 

707964 

930470 

156510 

717880 

135000 

597864 

518691 

678246 

521374 

661356 

125850 

404570 

328650 

276327 

573200 


316276 
B 464907 
702564 
B-520 — 

B 221605 
673473 
765001 

521— 

626495 

692309 

B-523— 

B 465169 
674604 

524— 

619384 

525 — 

247003 

526 — 

400719 

529— 

561106 

B-530— 

521158 

531— 

154161 

533— 

302139 

588775 

535 — 

677219 

714200 

536— 

246291 

537— 

270093 

538— 

550123 

539— 

250628 

540— 

106111 


B-541— 

B 467396 
673346 


316318 

464910 

702569 


613508 

765265 


626503 

692450 


674623 
G 19385 
247021 
400725 
561137 
527161 
154267 
30215! 

677259 

714203 

246300 

270101 

550159 

250704 

106154 


467398 

678350 
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477 


L. U, 
542— 


678240 

678260 

715127 

715129 

543— 

256962 

256970 

544— 

41540 

41569 

391651 

391720 

B-545— 

33714 

X*716 

01146 

81190 

B 328537 

B 737858 

737802 

546 — 

60392 

80435 

B*548— 

124712 

124718 

549— 

11085 

11996 

454761 

454840 

558— 

412255 

412265 

698056 


551 — 

529999 

529916 

G8O870 

552— 

056922 

656941 

B-554— 

111892 

111900 

307501 

307505 

B 496312 

496360 

557— 

710795 

710873 

558 — 

120502 

120534 

478578 

478579 

555982 

556083 

691003 

6915(H) 

735301 

735382 

559— 

183302 

183322 

B-560— 

B 467938 

467955 

081647 

681653 

561— 

1GJB61 

102304 

705206 

705216 

562— 

318038 

318060 

581589 

581590 

563— 

195152 

195203 

715718 

715719 

564— 

27181 

27187 

535522 

535543 

B-563— 

531817 

531840 

567 — - 

389531 

389655 

605592 

695610 

751088 

751123 

568— 

193563 

692543 

692757 

722626 

722663 

B-569— 

12538 

13D85 

B 275903 

275906 

700757 

700775 

Ii-570 — 

175617 

175022 

B 272007 

272014 

757086 

757 134 

B-572— 

411751 

411810 

573— 

56814 

56846 

660189 

660192 

574— 

14201 

14222 

512012 

512592 

645450 

751351 

751362 

575— 

300383 

300390 

580— 

847046 

847D56 

581— 

280471 

280480 

418831 

418890 

583 — 

704028 

704033 

761061 

761100 

584— 

53223 

53250 

365251 

365340 

522616 

525O0O 

(Misc.) 

537899 

538038 

593251 

594177 

585 — 

516310 

516312 

977176 

977215 


597333 

597353 

587— 

318931 

318937 

993436 

993460 

588— 

73665 

73667 


L. U* 

5H8— ( Coat, ) 

immi 180334 
910072 910114 

589 — - 

551441 55 1020 

558019 558020 

590— 

318901 318922 

408887 408900 

591— 

094841 094890 

552 - 

320228 320229 
578098 578200 
668453 680474 

591— 

222820 

448805 448827 

595— 

48341 40450 

39 [Jit 1 1 390650 
5182U7 518448 

281090 261105 

jjjjj 

442046 442006 

596 — 

118653 118063 

608— 

539708 519718 

601— 

301974 302014 

549364 549360 
G37542 637545 

682 — 

410291 410942 

529588 529760 
735568 735713 
II -HO 3 — 

329416 329599 
722974 

604— 

364I00 304190 
440673 
B-605 — - 

205477 205590 

379873 370995 
B 426611 426659 

578531 578534 
003001 603133 

607— 

169484 109500 
604389 604390 

B-G09 — 

536207 536282 

611— 

42589 42711 

623059 023075 

612— 

701381 701386 

116525 116533 
395157 395250 

693001 693554 

614— 

534833 534867 

615— 

269383 

835509 835562 
11-616— 

158600 158691 
576888 576935 

617— 

374335 374337 
952864 953043 

618— 

704572 704580 
741001 741150 

619— 

537100 537128 
748131 745187 

620— 

831646 831660 

621— 

953545 953024 

623— 

25501 

120205 120228 

625— 

347055 347090 

628— 

277369 277414 
312379 312380 

629— 

61841 GL845 

918301 91 8355 

636— 

27 1848 271858 

631— 

7900 7902 

57021 57037 

825405 825456 

632— 

58328 58391 

209931 209935 

633— 

270021 270023 

374508 374576 

634— 

288G 1 28080 

254506 234513 

278221 278250 


U V . 

634 — iCulU.) 


495721 

495750 

772501 

772550 

773251 

773253 

989171 

989250 

636— 

324697 

324720 

637— 

193161 

193292 

664340 

664342 

B-638— 

59781 

59828 

B 222621 

222646 

B 364543 

364531 

684219 

084222 

633— 

69147 

69178 

730700 

11-640— 

82941 

83035 

130809 

130950 

409805 

460847 

643— 

257103 

257132 

280407 

280454 

644— 

227462 

227469 

762431 

762436 

980027 

980090 

11*645— 

6014 

6034 

148971 

148984 

B 231650 

231652 

646 — 

70067 

70101 

B-647 — 

66104 

66125 

648— 

485473 

485550 

670561 

070633 

727600 

727620 

649— 

226295 

226299 

358916 

359070 

6 SO — 

281774 

28J77B 

947087 

947168 

651— 

318355 

318358 

847501 

847510 

872982 

873900 

653— 

871084 

871733 

651— 

140750 

147000 

295594 

295659 

B 377401 

377402 

502574 

592583 

B-655— 

93731 

93750 

564818 

504851 

824251 

824253 

656 — 

210775 

322191 

322255 

B-657— 

256454 

256475 

658— 

194003 

250082 

250098 

|l_6SO_ 

206457 

266565 

267381 

2676X5 

204052 

294151 

371436 

371922 

48 I 569 

481573 

661— 

531788 

531831 

198229 

198231 

B-663 — 

10807 1 

186677 

355835 

355910 

B 737303 

757306 

664— 

208138 

20815G 

001069 

B-86T— 

1 Ei 1 7 "SB 

162000 

774751 

774793 

325080 

325899 

B 635027 

635244 

668— 

322391 

377322 

377347 

669— 

80803 

179845 

179S80 

670— 

789675 

789884 

fill— 

2822(H) 

232257 

672— 

377351 

377371 

561505 

561509 

U-G73— 

630001 

630004 
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PREVIOUSLY 


378, 511. 537, 

676 — 

528900. 

i 147— 

616747-766. 

LISTED VOID— 

521848* 961, 

561, 231001, 

687833, 834. 

B-92I— 

981652, 57138, 

425— 

NOT VOID 

963* 528232, 

206, 287. 289, 

887, 890. 

B 706356-359. 

141. 

594025* 

R-1067— 

340, 384, 

299, 253423, 

B-688 — 

B-92G— 

1152— 

B-434 — 

B 250334. 

644294, 751081. 

498072, 121, 

25459, 215493. 

424440. 

606572. 

219940, 954. 


082. 

140. 177, 260, 

546, 547, 564. 

931 — - 

E-1159 — 

437732* 

PREVIOUSLY* 


264, 320, 491, 

584, E 341583, 

248301 . 

608332-334, 

B-477 — - 

LISTED— 

579652, 682. 

565, 585, 

69 2— 

948— 

B 828392, 393. 

255216, 217. 

VOID 

R-372— 

550710, 551274, 

217436, 499, 

10307, 303, 

1172— 

504— 

B-ll — 

55372. 704561, 

304, 479, 618, 

500. 

311, 313, 314, 

613233, 240, 

499502. 

B 766915, 

563, 565. 569, 

786., 948, 969, 

G97— 

371, 372, 375, 

B-1186 — - 

531— 

767021* 423784. 

579, 581. 

B-507— 

178889, 400187, 

397, 651853, 

357033, 054, 

685552, 568, 

12— 

375 — 

703063- 

555765. 794. 

854, 859, 920, 

690. 649* 669* 

570, 572, 577, 

223269* 

190612. 

B-518— 

556196, 197. 

933, 939, 980. 

B-1191 — 

570, 580, 584, 

B-1K— 

382 — - 

702564-566. 

700— 

652022, 041, 

259447, 

585, 591. 

714659, 871499. 

923022. 

531 — 

400583, 604, 

056, 059* 

II - 3 202— 

544— 

41" 

384— 

154162. 252. 

606. 

r_949— 

B 111238. 

391641-643. 

180638, 641, 

657027, 

542— 

B-7QZ— 

385009, 106, 

1212— 

550— 

46— 

390— 

678256. 

194752, 784. 

175, 296, 299, 

591405, 611. 

412243. 

486413. 

19536, 538, 541. 

550— 

242353* 499, 

312, 316* 

1232— 

584 — 

B-73— 

554 t 555. 560. 

412243, 255-260, 

B 466603. 

481521, 538* 

648240 . 241. 

522202. 255, 

91618, 646* 

577 . 726 . 29480. 

698075, 135, 

707— 

719* 

985753, 761- 

383, 716 

B-9S — 

483, 790. 

ES-554 — 

686029, 

953— 

763* 765* 780. 

(Apps.L 

B 63102* 91310, 

739277, 322. 

B 496317 , 348. 

712— 

609760. 779. 

1235— 

617— 

352168. 173, 

454. 589. 591, 

557— 

814047. 

803, 821, 377* 

648771. 

374307-325* 

182* 184, 193* 

842. 

710795, 830, 

716 — 

988* 619928, 

B-1245 — * 

632— 

200, 

B-412— 

848. 

346267. 303, 

938, 946* 

B 202738-740. 

£09926, 929* 

125 — 

B 638858, 

558 — 

326 . 360 . 370, 

717756. 

810. B 624661, 

B-723 — 

403380* 

650231. 

120508. 

465, 540787* 

B-9G5— 

B 625046, 047, 

B 336679, 680* 

164— 

413— 

561 — 

801, 817. 834. 

B 116725* 

652631. 

756— 

84245, 863568, 

579888, 963, 

102300. 

846 , 847 . 997. 

761877, 813876, 

B-1247 — - 

695251. 

866417. 775* 

415 — 

564— 

541023, 031. 

888. 

687595. 

B-907— 

867068. 

220410, 427. 

27186, 535529. 

067, 832345, 

B-9S2— 

1249— 

B 344658 , 659* 

175— 

430-437. 694022. 

567 — 

356, 371. 411. 

108713, 714, 

361958, 362068, 

676* 708477-410. 

40B1G7, 

759329. 

389583, 751120. 

352484, 498. 

742. 139479, 

103, 123* 126, 

953— 

B-234— 

426— 

B-569 — 

536, 544* 584, 

118069, 070. 

695910. 

717752, 756* 

B 469687* 

308763. 

12626, 952. 

609, 705, 727. 

681881. 722312. 

1250— 

750. 774, 806, 

324— 

430— 

574— 

738. 786, 334, 

B-983— 

534469, 470. 

812, 822, 823, 

200129. 

695449, 461. 

512034, 048, 

873. 

B 787511, 519, 

1251— 

825. 826, 828- 

326— 

11-434— 

062, 069, 101, 

729— 

B-9S7— 

535083, 742816. 

831. 834 , 842, 

694084, 375, 

219940, 992. 

149. 164, 169, 

626423. 

B 103494. 

B-1262— 

844, 847-850, 

408— 

B-435 — 

207, £31. 316, 

7 34- 

B-989— 

B 829000, 139, 

852-854, 856- 

266410, 412* 

709759, 

356, 426, 436, 

SI 0877. 

B 265304, 

B-1270— 

860* 862, 

526* 632, 

437— 

447 . 

B-739 — 

R 460502. 568, 

213173, 178, 

619911, 918, 

460— 

7109. 

583— 

833451. 

573. 

183, 197, 199* 

928, 929* 933* 

691922. 

B-439- — 

761075. 

B-749— 

B-99& — 

1271— 

046. 

482“ 

195874, 

584— 

B 448229. 

B 301604, 606. 

202861. 

11-993— 

220973* 499177. 

B-446 — 

537938. 

755— 

B-993 — 

B-1296— 

525046* 636269. 

505— 

B 473314. 

587— 

294894, 895. 

525046, 636269. 

B 169846. 

B-1021— 

494555, 706. 

R-447 — 

318934. 

B -7 GO- 

B-994— 

B-1298— 

751693*695. 

769, 838* 874* 

B 323297, 

592— 

62452 5. 

457750. 

B741102. 

B-1031— 

901* 935* 996* 

524324, 

578140, 174. 

B-763— 

996— 

B-1312— 

765608. 

498038. 

457— 

E-603— 

250229, 236-245, 

308402* 

B 398554 . 

B-1065 — 

551— 

773567, 583. 

329563. 

252, 528167* 

B- MH)0 — 

1317— 

B 247991-995* 

529898. 

460— 

B-605— 

77A^ 

B 660541. 

325796* 723004, 

B-1087 — 

558— 

97842 , 883. 

370876. 897, 

375315* 

1004— 

015, 

659105* 

120395* 425, 

753466, 469, 

900. 918, 952, 

780 — 

65503* 

R-1322— 

B-1I27— 

456, 493, 499, 

470. 

970. 971, 

328100. 107, 

B-1005— 

730508 , 528, 

B 192239. 

478537, 557, 

B-4 65— 

B 426620, 645, 

132, 188. 205, 

B 826706. 807* 


1136— 

562“ 

B 188659, 

603030* 

281. 298. 308. 

B-100S— 

PREVIOUSLY' 

370572, 573. 

656241* 272* 

983956. 

607— 

315. 

661055. 

LISTED 

B-1144 — 

300. 

466 — 

664390. 

786 — 

B-1010— 

MISSING— 

63009., 

584“ 

221310, 312. 

611 — 

794941. 

486587, 621. 

RECEIVED 

B-1153 — 

537758* 522080, 

334. 

623061-064. 

791 — 

632 , 643 , 648. 


B 100360. 

121* 655* 

R-474- — 

613— 

816900. 

B 735755, 757* 

B-2— 

B-1233— 

475515* 

658853. 

693546. 

803— 

759. 

539506-510. 

B 612224* 225. 

617— 

478— 

616— 

766596. 

1037— 

B-4 3 — 

1305— 

20357* 

677261, 

158605, 606-608, 

812— 

75166. 

915616, 

689050-059. 

696 — 

479 — 

681-689. 

741046, 101045, 

B-1055— 

B-48— 

H-1300 — 

64007, 025. 

475233. 639937. 

620— 

52085* 

B 532461* 

B 483788-790. 

B 379091* 094. 

768— 

640146. 168, 

831656, 657. 

B-S15— 

B-1068— 

B-53 — 

1310— 

71976. 

198, 707857, 

eSS- 

B 740976. 

B 107495, 499. 

B 279548-550. 

724366* 367* 

816 — 

480 — 

SI 4557, 569* 

rs-sie— 

B 825667. 671. 

116— 

369-377. 

523608. 

930431, 437, 

643— 

636798. 523608, 

11-1016— 

647219, 221, 


874“ 

B-495— 

257108-110, 116, 

B^37— 

B 104130, 

223* 224, 231, 

BLANK 

334901. 

233080. 

129. 130. 131. 

R48S30G, 402. 

B-I087— 

135— 


B-929— 

496— 

280429, 

844— 

B 478190, 

617040* 

8 — 

B 234882. 

£51405. 

644— 

70573G* 

R-1088 — 

B-I63 — - 

40769, 

B-1045— 

499— 

980061. 

865— 

B 705608, 638, 

421840, 

164— 

697179. 

533512, 

648— 

293536, 537, 

671 , 713, 738. 

B-206 — 

449998. 999, 

1136“ 

501— 

485474, 727607. 

553, 

B-1094— 

B 321786-788. 

450000, 

370568, 

34459, 494. 

653— 

B‘87G— 

496707, 713. 

B-248— 

567— 

1249 — 

239796, 832. 

871687. 

259706. 

1136— 

B 325119, 180. 

389531, 532* 

361734. 

239753, 757, 

654— 

B 287200, 

407957. 700661, 

256 — 

572— 

1317— 

239386, 900, 

295600, 

B 768215* 

683. 

595101-106. 

411787. 

738348. 

APPRENTICESHIP ACTIVITIES Thus the electrical workers ; 

, as always, 

GOOD WILL AMBASSADOR 

(Continued from page 442) 

have been 

quick to cooperate with any 

{ Continued from 

page 433) 


went into effect May 1, 194 L There are 
47 electrical apprentices indentured in 
St, Paul, Both Duluth, Minn., L. U. No. 
B-3I and Red Wing, Minn., L. U. No. 
928, have joint apprenticeship committees 
and standards also. Red Wing, according 
to reports, has two indentured appren- 
tices and Duluth has eight. 


program instituted for the promotion of 
skill and the preservation of democracy 
and all it stands for. Minnesota and her 
workers have gone all-out for victory and 
have included in their efforts, by develop- 
ment of their splendid apprenticeship 
system, a provision for the peace to 
follow. 


t ration. It must grow — not haphazardly 
as new prophets emerge with new pana- 
ceas — it must grow out of its own well- 
studied experience. No system which is 
not itself stable and proven can ever 
bring dependable security to the Amer- 
ican family.” 



WHERE HID THEY GO? 

Many years ago I was acquainted with a 
couple of young Irish lads living “back of the 
yards/ 1 

One f a slight, dark-complected lad was 
named McGandy. He was a brainy little guy 
and never used profanity. His favorite ex- 
pression was “My hut!” We used to call him 
"My Hat McGandy." 

The other was a hard-fighting MJck named 
Tim O'Shenko* 

They were both red-hot radicals, claiming 
what with the plutocrats and all, that the 
country wasn't worth living in, and that they 
were getting out. Well one day they did dis- 
appear from their usual haunts, and I've 
never seen them since, I sometimes wonder 


Sleepy Steve, 

L. IL No. 9. 

• * * 

REMINDER 

Stop and pay your dues. 

It only takes a "mi nit," 

It helps keep your local intact, 

And better still, you're in it! 

Mutt Thompson*, 

L* U. No. 4fi. 

• ♦ * 

THE WELCOME NEWCOMER 

(Introducing my first granddaughter) 

The good old stork has been kind fn me, 
When it accomplished a marvelous feat’ 

It filled to the brim my cup of joy V glee, 
And mode my pleasant, happy life complete! 

It brought a precious parcel to my fold, 

A heaven-sent treasure, so lovely, so dear; 
A sweet little baby, worth its weight in gold, 
A cute link* dame, who bears the name, 

Burn ice Beer! 

A Hit 'O Luck, 

Abe "Grandpa * 1 Click, 

L. TL No. R-3. 

* * * 

BREATHLESS RESPIRATION 

A New' Chicago housewife chanced to look 
out the kitchen window at the time a limp 
lineman was being lowered from a nearby 
pole. Two linemen were assisting in the de- 
scent, one of them applying artificial respini 
tion while the body was being lowered, 
When they reached the ground the rest of 
the gang carried the inert body to a blanket 
spread nearby and continued with prune 
pressure. 

Breathless, the man of the house arrived 
on the scene and offered his help. His wife 
and daughter followed, terror written on 
their faces. 

"We're just practicing pole-top resuscita- 
tion," the foreman replied to their queries. 

Chris. G. Bjorndahl, 

Local No. B-D, 


a 2augh or 

SABOTAGE 

l want to sell some radios, 

1 want to sell them cheap. 

If you won't buy, I'll junk the things, 

Or drop them in the deep — - 
I'm finished! 

For one whole year I've tried to find 
A station that emits 
A program that is not cut up 
By ads of cigarits^ — - 
And soap chips! 

I've tried in vain to find a time 
When music soothes the ear, 

Without an interval in which 
They break the spell so dear 
With o "news” flash! 

E tune to music and sit down, 

And then someone elects 
To muscle in with strident voice 
And screaming sound effects! 

Ain't they funny! 

And, after you have listened to 
A raft of "commentators,” 

Who have the answers all doped out 
In all the war theatres. 

You go nuts. 

Wo need the things that really serve 
To keep us cool and quiet; 

And yet the programs that we get 
Can but Incite a riot! 

Take 'em away! 

Whi'ii BUtiielhitlg meant to educate. 

At least to entertain, 

Is warped into a smelly mess 
That forces inward strain, 

They can have it* 

Lefty Vaughn, 

L. U. No. 017, San Mateo. Calif. 

♦ * * 

SOME GOOD ADVICE 

It's nice to he happy ami healthy. 

And have all your fingers and toes; 

It doesn’t help much to be wealthy 

If you're burdened with physical woes; 

It's all right to hustle and hurry, 

But. don't try to flutter or fly, 

Fur better he slow than be sorry 
It's nicer to dive than to die. 

Good eyes are a blessing, so use them 
To avoid nil the dangers in sight 
It's going In be dark if you lose them. 

But caution will spare such a plight; 

Be careful, be cool and be jolly. 

Good health is a sensible wage, 

But death is u partner of folly — 

Be wise and just die of old ago. 

C. H, Tvi 

L. U. No, 131. 



CHORUS FOR BASS VOICES 

The yellow-faced monkeys over the sea 
Are trying to lick the Land of the Free. 

They started ofF like treacherous snakes, 

And so far weVe really not had the breaks, 

But in this land we hold so dear 
We do not know the meaning of fear; 

Our boys are fighting as hard as they can 
And we nit know we'll lick Japan* 

But our boys can't fight without supplies, 

So keep 'em rolling! Come on, you guys! 

Jess T witty, 

L. U, No, B-11G0. 

* * * 

BLANKET OF BEAUTY 

The leaves have all changed their colors. 

To crimson and silver and gold, 

They flutter so gently earthward* 

Leaving the trees bare ami cold. 

And as this blanket of beauty 
Covers the cold ground's nakedness 
Don't you think of a departed Brother 

And the place where you laid him to real? 

Isn’t there a time for remembering 
When the long shadows fade, 

Don't you wonder and wish a blanket of 
beauty 

Would cover their final resting place? 

They lie there for ever and ever, 

Our Brothers, our friends and our kin, 
Their graves are swept by the tempest, 

And laved by the soft w'inds of spring. 

Oh, we long for just the touch of a hand 
That steadied us on our way, 

For we never forget the ones we love. 

Be it forever-and-a-day. 

Don't you wish all the beautiful leaves of 
creation, 

That fall so gently down* 

Would make a blanket of beauty 

For our Brothers who sleep 'nealh the 
ground? 

Smokie Joe, 

L. U. No. 483, 


ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT 

The shipyard worker lay in the hospital 
with breaks, abrasions and contusions. 
What was his annoyance to read, in the 
local labor news. 

"Brother Zilch is greatly improved due 
tu an accident recently." 

"Wait till I get out of here," he growled, 
"I believe our press reporter needs im- 
proving." 


YOU NOTICE? 

Ain't there « lot of onto deviern 

Thunk up /or the purpose of rafting price*? 


ET the structure of the social 
order would be incomplete, weak 
and contrary to the law if it did not 
take into account both the freedom 
of peoples and their growing inter- 
dependence. The two ideas of inde- 
pendence or of solidarity are not in- 
compatible if neither the one nor the 
other be carried to its extreme. 

— A manifesto by European 
Catholics sojourning in America. 


